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By RONALD SAMPSON 


PC Luckhurst was 38 years old with a wife and 
three children. He worked at the nearby police 
station in Langley (Bucks) and his house went 
with the job. He had been a policeman for ten 
years. Before that, minor jobs apart, he had been 
a soldier in the Royal Scots Greys for seven years. 
When he was discharged from the Royal Arm- 
oured Corps his character was stated to be “ very 
good.” His integrity had never hitherto been 
challenged. 


On the morning of July 29 last year, he turned 
up at work as usual and found himself one of 
the police officers interviewed by a Detective 
Chief Inspector concerning the following episode, 
of which he was then informed. A little over 
seven weeks previously, a night safe bag con- 
taining £139 had been lost, by a Mr Gooding, 
and found between 9.30 and 10.30 am on May 8 
by Colonel Matters who promptly reported his 
find in a telephone message to a local police 
station. In response to the call, a policeman called 
at the house, collected the wallet, and returned 
the following evening to tell the Colonel that the 
wallet had contained £40. On inquiry several 
weeks later, Colonel Matters learnt that no such 
wallet had been handed in at any station. 

PC Luckhurst immediately denied all knowledge 
of the incident and moreover gave a detailed 
account of his movements at the time. The next 
thing that happened to him was that he was 
required to take part with nine other police 
officers in an identification parade. 

Colonel Matters walked down the line, said that 
he was not sure, and asked for the caps to be 
removed. He walked along the line a second 
time, and he was still not sure. A third time 
along the line; and a third time he was not sure. 
Then he stood back and pointed to PC Luckhurst. 
When it was suggested to the Colonel that in his 
perambulations he had been eliminating, not iden- 
tifying, he denied this. “‘ No,” he said, “It is not 
the one who is most likely; it is exactly like.” 
He agreed, however, that there was always room 
for doubt in such cases. On being identified as 
the thief, PC Luckhurst said: ‘I know nothing 
about this. I don’t know the man. Why should he 
pick me out? What will they all think? This is the 
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sort of thing you see on television.” 


On September 29, solely on the basis of this 
identification, he was convicted of the offence at 
a Quarter Sessions Court. Before being sentenced, 
he was asked if he had anything to say. He said: 
“Only, Sir, in the name of God I did not do this. 
I know nothing of it.” He was duly sentenced to 
12 months imprisonment, which he is now serving. 
The conviction automatically deprived him of his 
job and his family of their home. 
The weakness of “guilt by identification” is 
notorious. To note a single Instance, a man was 
committed for trial at Leeds Assizes on a charge 
of assault and robbery in March 1967 on the sole 
evidence of identification in an identification 
parade. He was subsequently discharged because 
the real assailant then came forward and con- 
fessed. 
In this instance, the Colonel identified the accused 
only with great difficulty: he had, after all, seen 
the alleged thief only on two short occasions 
over seven weeks previously. Moreover, the 
Colonel’s wife, who had had the same opportuni- 
ties of seeing the accused, was unable to identify 
him on parade. Her subsequent confirmation of 
her husband’s identification after she had spoken 
with her husband was admitted as corroborative 
evidence by the Court. 
What is so disturbing is that however weak the 
supporting evidence, English law attaches over- 
riding importance to evidence that rests on a 
single identification. And this must be the reason 
why the jury returned a verdict of guilty in this 
case. The Deputy Chairman of the Bench, in his 
summing up, really left the jury no alternative, 
when he correctly (according to English law) 
stated: 
“That evidence [of identification] is not evid- 
ence which has to be corroborated at all. If you 
accept that evidence of identification, that is 
evidence sufficient to support the case for the 
prosecution.” 
In short, under our system of justice, the notori- 
ously fallible evidence of identification is sufficient 
to convict a man of a grave crime in the absence 
of any independent corroboration. 
A reasonable person might well suppose that the 


TROOPS OUT IN NEWARK 


Armoured car and National Guards in Newark, New Jersey, late last week. Comment: page 4. 


crucial features of evidence of guilt would neces- 
sarily concern the following: 

1. That the accused should have the means of 

knowledge of the episode. 

2. That he should have the opportunity to com- 

mit the crime. 

3. That he should have an adequate motive. 

1. For PC Luckhurst to have had means of learn- 
ing of the wallet, Colonel Matters must have rung 
Langley Police Station. During the committal pro- 
ceedings he was uncertain as to which police 
station he had rung up, there being four police 
stations listed for that vicinity in the telephone 
directory. (The loss of the wallet had in fact been 
reported to Iver Police Station.) It was only in the 
subsequent period prior to the trial that he be- 
came positive that it was the police station at 
Langley, and particularly because it was the near- 
est police station. 

2. lf the call was put through to Langley Police 
Station, it must have been taken by PC Smith on 
telephone duty at that time (PC Luckhurst being 
at home in his midmorning break). No record 
exists of such a telephone call; and PC Smith 
denies any knowledge of such a call. On return- 
ing to the station, PC Luckhurst was ordered to 
and did accompany PC Smith in a Commer van 
to dispose of two unclaimed scooters. It was dur- 
ing this journey that Luckhurst is said to have 
called on Colonel Matters. The records show that 
the Commer van was absent for about 70 minutes. 
The accused never wavered in the account he had 
originally given to the Detective Inspector as to 
the route he had taken. It was fully corroborated 
by PC Smith, a police officer of 12 years standing, 
who has not been charged with any offence and 
is still serving in the Force. Subsequent tests 
made in a similar vehicle demonstrated that the 
times and mileages were correctly entered, and 
were correct for the journey stated to have been 
done. This alone made it impossible for the two 
PCs to have diverted their vehicle to have called 
on Colonel Matters. 

Colonel Matters’ evidence is quite clear that the 
PC who called on him arrived in a car, which he 
could not describe in detail because he only saw it 
through a hedge. But PC Luckhurst only had 
access at the time to a Commer van: a big con- 
spicuous vehicle with a flashing light on top and 
quite unlike a private car. 

In order therefore to conclude that PC Luckhurst 
had the opportunity to commit the crime it is 
necessary to make the following assumptions: 

(a) That PC Smith as well as PC Luckhurst 
committed perjury. 

(b) Either that PC Smith, without knowing the 
contents of the wallet and without knowing 
he was to be sent out with PC Luckhurst, 
deliberately failed to record the telephone 
call. Or that PC Smith, by an oversight, 
failed to record the call, and subsequently 
took advantage of this coincidence to cor- 
rupt his colleague. 

(c) That both men in active collusion carried 
out a daring, highly dangerous, and en- 
tirely unpremeditated crime, and were able 
to arrange the mileages and log book 
entries, and remember independently the 
details, and withstand, entirely unshaken, 
rigorous cross-examination. 

‘(d) That Colonel Matters, on whose evidence 
of identification the whole case against PC 
Luckhurst rests, must be presumed to be 
mistaken in his assertion that the con- 
stable called in a car, not a van. 

3. Finally, we come to the question of motive: 
in this case, financial gain. Again, a reasonable 
person might think that a man’s best defence 
against baseless suspicion of any kind is his own 
spotless record of integrity and honesty. But this 
is not how the courts view the matter. Witness 
again the summing up of the Deputy Chairman 
of the magistrates in this case: 

“ , . the value of good character in a case 
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Israeli Arabs 


I believe you are better informed of 
the actual situation in the Middle East 
than myself. The points I may add 
are as follows. 


1. At least seventeen known Israeli 
Arab citizens as well as others have 
been under arrest ever since the be- 
ginning of the tension in the Middle 
East. Some of them have been re- 
leased, others not yet. No trial, the 
arrest is on purely political grounds. 


2. The news about encouraging the 
Arab population in the conquered 
areas to leave, and by so doing creat- 
ing a new refugee problem, is correct. 
Wiping out of quite a few villages 
during the first days of the war lends 
quite good grounds for the popula- 
tion to leave although no large scale 
evacuations have taken place lately. 


Not all the picture is painted black. 
Civil facilities are re-created, food and 
milk supplies are guaranteed, and as 
time passes on the military behaves 
gradually more and more normally to 
the civil population. But it must be 
remembered that such normal and 
sometimes exceptionally good treat- 
ment can never counter-balance the 
atrocities committed during war time, 
namely: 


1. Exploiting the war situation for the 
purpose of wiping out villages and 
the city of Kalkilian. 


2. The encouragement given to the 
local population to leave the con- 
qugred areas to the Eastern Bank of 
the Jordan. Over 100,000 new refu- 
gees have crossed. These two have left 
an uneffaceable mark and unless 
pane denounced by Israeli author- 
ties no other good treatment can 
make up for them. 


Uri Davis, 

Kfak Shmaryahu, 
34 Hasadot Street, 
Israel. 


MEDIA 


Dogs or men 


In Peace News of June 28 an extract 
from Albert Camus is quoted. In this 
he repeatedly refers to evil men as 
dogs. 

I do not write this as a particular 
lover of dogs; I like them in their 
place, but in fairness to dogs I must 
protest. Do dogs “bless political exe- 
cutions””? Do they “command such 
executions without doing the dirty 
work themselves ’’? 

I can hardly imagine a situation in 
which dogs create a Vietnam, but, if 
such a thing could happen, would not 
their fellow-dogs rise up and say, 
“You are not dogs but men”? 

E. Bury, 

73 Empress Road, Derby. 


Bodies for Vietnam 


The approval of some English stu- 
dents’ money-raising efforts to send 
an ambulance to Vietnam, and emula- 
tion by some Americans living in 
Britain is encouraging. Especially as 
they invite suggestions “that might 
enhance the propaganda value” of 
their actions. 

Many in the Canadian Vietnam Pro- 
test Movement also feel more useful 
when we.tie in our protest of Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam and Canadian 
complicity with fund raising for medi- 
cal relief. But also isn’t there a trap 
here that we all might be in grave 
danger of falling into? I wonder how 
we would feel if the “boot was on 
the other foot” and the Vietnamese 
had napalmed or phosperised out of 
existence 1,000,000 of our children 
and showed no signs of stopping? 
Then asa little sop to conscience per- 
haps they got everyone all riled up 
and excited over raising funds to send 
us a bit of medical relief . . . whilst 
continuing to bomb us, burn us, starve 
us and daily count their kill. 

It is no longer a matter of opinion. 
There is no doubt that with the Ameri- 
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can escalation of the war in Vietnam, 
with Westmoreland calling for an- 
other 100,000 troops, it requires no 
great effort of imagination to feel the 
world being pushed over the brink. 
It we are going to ignore this as we 
do our own death, let us at least face 
the fact that medical relief alone will 
not bring us back or prevent the 
world’s remaining children from fol- 
lowing the 1,000,000 gone in Vietnam. 
It’s too easy for such action to be- 
come just another charity: a band- 
wagon on which everybody is being 
invited to hop. 

What else can Americans and others 
do? In the same edition (Peace News 
July 7). Rev James Bevel calls for an 
International Contingent to go by boat 
to Vietnam to help build up what 
“free world” governments were des- 
troying there. This of course also 
means sharing the horrors there. Here 
is an American faced by conscience 
and leading the way I hope that all 
types of people will respond. 

To take our bodies and medical aid 
might be more hopeful than “ sy- 
phoning ” off our energies by merely 
sending it. To share the dangers with 


the children who, alas, are being mur- P 


dered by young men, on the say-so of 
old men sitting in power in the Pen- 
tagon, might seem more sincere to 
the parents of those children, and at 
the same time one way of confronting 
the old has-beens in the White House 
and other “ free world” governments 
that really they should know better. 
Who else is going to teach them - if 
it’s possible - at this late date? Their 
old ladies perhaps? 

How about a contingent of Grandmas 
going along? They might be very use- 
ful when it comes to placing their 
bodies on the line. Who wants to out- 
live their grandchildren ever again? 
Now President Johnson is a grand- 
father it would be well for him to 
consider this. I think many Grand- 
fathers would also wish to place their 
bodies between the misguided young 
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Terrorist doubts 


The Road to Sarajevo, by Viadimir 
Dedijer (MacGibbon & Kee, 63s) 


Mr Dedijer’s bulky book tells the 
story of the 1914 assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand, heir apparent to the 
Austrian throne. He describes the his- 
torical and political background to 
the assassination as well as the event 
itself; he gives a detailed account of 
the character and thinking of the 
Young Bosnia group of revolution- 
aries and tyrannicides; and he demol- 
ishes the more fanciful theories about 
the international links which the con- 
spirators were supposed to have had. 


The most interesting section of the 
book is the one on the Young Bos- 
nians, whom Mr Dedijer calls “ primi- 
tive rebels.” The South Slav myth of 
self-sacrifice for exalted causes is 
traced back to the battle of Kosovo 
in 1389; Dedijer explains how it was 
strengthened under the Austrian 
occupation, and reminds us that as 
with the Jews, the Irish and the Poles, 
“This irrational motive can become a 
reality in the process of great politi- 
cal strife.” 


In her book Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon, Rebecca West says that one of 
the conspirators, Nedeljko Cabrino- 
vic, was influenced by Tolstoy and 
was torn by doubts as to whether he 
was a pacifist or a terrorist. Mr Dedi- 


jer doesn’t mention this, although he 
does emphasise that another con- 
spirator, Danilo Illic, was very doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of the assassin- 
ation. Nevertheless, he took part in 
it, and was eventually hanged. 


His doubts are still with us. Even 
though the assassination was eventu- 
ally followed by the creation of a 
Yugoslav nation, the Slavs have twice 
paid in blood for their freedom. It is 
likely that the First World War 
would have come about anyway, and 
it would hardly be fair to lay it at the 
door of Gavrilo Princip and_ his 
friends; but the death of the Arch- 
duke was horribly avenged by the 
Austrians, in the form of pogroms, 
mass arrests and the hanging of 150 
Serb men and women who had noth- 
ing to do with the plot. This too was 
part of the reality. - RP. 


TRAVEL 


Backward progress 


Interesting revelations over the week- 
end about the hovertrain - combina- 
tion of a linear electric motor and a 
tracked hovercraft - mainly about the 
bureaucratic pussyfooting that sur- 
rounds it. The Ministry of Technology 
has given it the green light, but the 
position of British Rail, the natural 
developers of such a system, is some- 
what ambivalent. On the one hand 
they have the most advanced re- 
search on the subject in the world, 


largely thanks to professor Eric 
Laithwaite, who invented the linear 
motor. However, they have been pos- 
sessed of this information for well 
over a year now, and last month, 
Professor Laithwaite walked out on 
them in disgust. Furthermore, on 
Monday, British Rail bustled forward 
to announce its new jet train. This 
fearsome monster, apparently belch- 
ing fire from its gills, and naturally 
carrying large quantities of highly 
combustible fuel, will only be able to 
achieve 150 mph. This compares 
rather poorly with the hovertrain, 
which, quietly and economically (no 
friction, no moving parts) will be 
capable of 300 mph. The jet train an- 
nouncement was accompanied by 
several very Luddite remarks about 
“steel wheels on steel rails,” much 
as if this unattractive slogan was be- 
ing touted as an article of railway 
faith. 

It quite probably is. The, purely ini- 
tial, disadvantage of the hovertrain 
is that it will incur the expense of 
completely new track. British Rail 
may well agree to develop both sys- 
tems, but their critical economy will 
always be on hand to necessitate their 
dropping one of the alternatives. 
Naturally they will opt to keep the 
cheapest. It will also be the least 
economical, in day-to-day running, the 
noisiest and the slowest. And with 
luck, everybody (except those living 
near a railway line, of whqm there 
must be many) will think how tech- 
nologically bold and _ imaginative 
British Rail are being. - PW. 


men and the children they're still 
obeying orders to “ pacify” (kill). 
After all, it’s an ancient custom 
among the original North Americans 
that the aging bodies go first. Anyway 
it’s logical. A fact of life too long 
ignored. It makes sense as well as 
answers conscience to my over 50, 
left-over-from two world war genera- 
tion. The time of sacrifice of the 
young is over - or we are. 

Muriel Azmier, 

6 Harrold Place, 

Ottawa 3, 

Ontario, 

Canada. 


Teenage serviceman 


As one of the unfortunate boys 
featured in the NCCL report and 
Myrtle Solomon’s page (Peace News 
April 11), friends may like to know 
how events have moved. After a re- 
quest for a compassionate discharge 
on grounds of a conscientious objec- 
tion to military service, one of our 
Admirals decided, six weeks later, 
that I was genuine, and so to be dis- 
charged. Unfortunately Naval ‘‘ com- 
assion”’ is spoilt in the form of a 
£200 deterrent. No doubt Ill pay, for 
my own and family’s well-being. How- 
ever it’s enough to pay advertising 
costs for another recruit. I hope that 
they are troubled by their consciences 
before entering. This depends on far 
greater common knowledge of the 
anti-war movement within schools. I 
somehow doubt that this is possible 
in our society, where might is right 
and material self satisfaction our goal. 
We can but have faith and try. 
Leonard B. Brown, 

Crown Street Stores, 

Castle Hedingham, Essex. 


4! renounce war and | will never gy 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Peace News 
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Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
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Achieving Peace (Standing Joint 
Pacifist Committee, 2s) 


Represented on the Standing Joint 
Pacifist Committee are the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, Fellowship Party, Metho- 
dist Peace Fellowship and the Peace 
Pledge Union. Achieving Peace is a 
statement of “ the pacifist position in 
regard to the achievement of lasting 
peace.” Jt was written by Stuart Mor- 
ris in conjunction with a working 


party. 

The pamphlet states that peace 
should be the natural condition of 
the world, rather than an interval 
between wars. It describes and criti- 
cises traditional attempts at peace- 
making through arms control, inter- 
national organisations and armies, 
and restates the pacifist belief in the 
“complete and absolute renunciation 
of war of any kind and for any pur- 


ose.” 

The argument then turns to some 
objections to pacifism. The pamphlet 
dismisses the twin fears of unem- 
ployment and invasion in a few words. 
This is rather curious, since it states 
that “the fear of possible conse- 
quences is one of the greatest hind- 
rances to the adoption of a way which 
commends itself to the heart and 
conscience of most people.” In fact, 
invasion of Britain by the USSR is 
discounted on the grounds that “ the 
Soviet Union would have nothing to 
fear from an unarmed Britain and 
nothing to gain from an invasion and 
occupation of it.” This may well be 
true, but simply to say so, however 
coolly and rationally, is not going to 
remove the fear. 

This is where advocates of non-vio- 
lent resistance have at least some 
kind of answer to those who argue 
that pacifism means “ surrender.” The 
pamphlet does mention non-violent 
resistance at this point, saying that 
“by refusing to co-operate with 
the invader on a nation-wide scale, 
occupation could be made increasing- 
ly difficult.” But earlier, it distin- 
guishes between “non-violent resis- 
tance” (which it seems to equate 
with “civilian defence”) and “non- 
resistance.” It suggests that non- 


ROD PRINCE 
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“ Mr Kosygin has been a grandfather 
for longer than I have, and he and I 
have agreed that we want a world of 
peace for our grandchildren.” 
(President Johnson, speaking ata 
Democratic Party banquet in Los 
Angeles, June 24.) 


Private faces in public places 
Are wiser and nicer 
Than public faces in private places. 


W. H. AUDEN 


Lyndon Johnson at the LBJ Ranch in 
Texas, with his new grandson, Patrick 
Lyndon Nugent, on his knee, and his 
daughter Luci by his side. 


Approaches to pacifism 


violent resistance is a modern ver- 
sion of the theory of the Just War, 
simply substituting a non-violent tech- 
nique or strategy for a violent one. 
“Other pacifists,” it says, ‘“ accept 
that conflict is a distortion of human 
relationships whether it issues in 
violence or non-violence. To them war 
is an evil to be renounced ... To 
resist evil only increases it.” 


Challenging 


One feels that the author is giving 
his approval to these “other paci- 
fists,” to whom non-violence is “a 
way of life.” This is of course his 
privilege; but it is a pity that he has 
given such a narrow and misleading 
definition of non-violent resistance, 
a definition which denies that a per- 
son can aspire to non-violence as a 
way of life and a way of resisting 
evil. I cannot see Gandhi or A. J. 
Muste, or even a conscientious ob- 
jector to conscription, fitting either 
of the categories given by Mr Morris. 
Under the heading ‘“ Pacifism chal- 
lenged,” the pamphlet tackles the 
question, “What about Hitler? How 
else could he be dealt with except 
by force?” Similar objections are 
raised about Rhodesia and the Congo. 
Quite rightly, Mr Morris points out 
that the conditions which led to war 
in 1939, and which still lead to war 
today, were not of the pacifist’s mak- 
ing; and both the conduct and the 
consequences of World War II have 
vindicated the assertion that war 
could not solve the problems it set 
out to solve But he does not succeed 
in answering all the difficulties. 

For one thing, he attacks Chamber- 
lain for his “attempt to buy off the 
aggressor and gain time for a speed- 
up in British armaments at the cost 
of sacrificing the interests of other 
European countries,” which “only 
encouraged Hitler in his ambitions ” 
and made the war “ inevitable.” But 
the October 1938 issues of Peace 
News make it clear that leading 
pacifists of the time, while pressing 
their demand for a European con- 
ference and an end to rearmament, 
also. supported Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy of appeasement. The October 


8, 1938, issue of Peace News spoke 
of “relief” that “ the Czech problem 
had been solved through discussion 
and had not led to a new world war,” 
and “gratitude to Mr Chamberlain 
for his part.” By contrast, M. K. Gand- 
hi, in Harijan of October 8 (reprinted 
in Peace News on October 29), called 
the Munich settlement “ a triumph of 
violence,” a “humiliation” and “a 
peace that was no peace.” He said 
that “Europe has sold her soul for 
the sake of seven days’ earthly exist- 
ence,” and added: 
“Tf they (the Czechs) had known 
the use of non-violence as a weapon 
for the defence of national honour, 
they would have faced the whole 
might of Germany with that of 
Italy thrown in.” 
This is the key issue. It would not be 
satisfactory for pacifists simply to 
shrug off wars and conflicts because 
they were not of their making; and 
this pamphlet in fact says: “ Pacifists 
are as capable as anyone of perceiv- 
ing and challenging injustice and op- 
pression. Their aim is to find the 
right means, positive means, of over- 
coming evil. 


By-passed 


The means offered in Achieving 
Peace are partly educational (“the 
removal of fear from the minds of 
others”) and partly political; the 
pamphlet looks for a “totally new 
foreign policy,” leading to uncondi- 
tional disarmament, withdrawal from 
overseas bases, more adequate aid, 
a reshaped UN, with “ adequate 
machinery for mediation and arbi- 
tration,” and ‘a voluntary unarmed 
peace corps trained and ready to help 
in natural disasters.” 

At home, the pamphlet asks for “ real 
democracy,” a “true welfare state ” 
and a “revised educational sys- 
tem ... designed to prepare the in- 
dividual to live as a citizen of the 
world.” 

There is nothing wrong with this; but 
the question which promptly arises 
is the one which has been dogging 
peace workers of all persuasions for 
several years. How do you get these 
changes of policy? Achieving Peace 


simply ducks this question. It says, 
correctly: 
“‘Some believe that their aims can- 
not be achieved by resort to politi- 
cal means as such and concentrate 
on creating a more sensitive public 
conscience and building up a public 
opinion which will make the de- 
sired changes possible. Others think 
that it is possible to convert exist- 
ing political parties to the accept- 
ance of a pacifist programme. From 
a third group have come attempts 
to form pacifist political parties . .. 
(such as) the Fellowship Party.” 
This section of the pamphlet was 
doubtless an attempt to satisfy the 
different opinions represented on the 
working group; but it gives no indi- 
cation of the crisis which has affected 
the pacifist and peace movement on 
this question. It does not attempt to 
evaluate the worth of the three ap- 
proaches mentioned above, and it ig- 
nores the attempts of pacifists and 
others to think through an approach 
to political power which is both realis- 
tic and morally acceptable in terms of 
non-violence. 
There are by now many people who 
are disillusioned with attempts to 
convert the Labour Party; they are 
extremely sceptical of any other 
party political approach, such as that 
of the Fellowship Party; and they 
feel that “ concentrating on creating 
a more sensitive public conscience 
is worthwhile, but insufficient. They 
seek to reinforce the “public con- 
science ” by testing out the possibili- 
ties of popular non-violent power; 
some of their ideas have been aired in 
the last few years in Peace News. 
Their approach may in the end not 
prove to be more helpful than the 
other approaches which up to now 
have failed us. I would like to have 
seen it represented in this pamphlet. 
But this is not a criticism of the 
pamphlet; it is a reflection on the 
make-up of its sponsoring committee, 
which represents a pacifism which has 
somehow been by-passed by many of 
the arguments about power and non- 
violence. However, Achieving Peace is 
intended to stimulate discussion; and 
perhaps this discussion could bring 
these different groups together. 
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PC LUCKHURST 


from front page 


such as this is not that it concludes the matter; 
of course it does not. A man who has not com- 
mitted an offence before must do so for the 
first time, if he does it.” 


No criticism is intended of the Chairman of the 
Bench, here or elsewhere; he is correctly stating 
the legal position. But consider the implications: 
A man’s record for unblemished probity over half 
a lifetime is “only one small matter” in face of 
the evidence of an identification by a single per- 
son. The law is under no necessity to attempt to 
establish plausible psychological or circumstantial 
grounds to warrant the belief that a man would, 
in a manner entirely out of character, on impulse 
invite the destruction of his character, his liveli- 


hood, and his home. For the law, the theft of a 
purse is so grave that in the balance beside it a 
man’s fair name is “only one small matter”: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ... 
But he that filches from me my good 
name... makes me poor indeed. 
So Shakespeare understood the matter; so do all 
honourable men; so, we had fondly imagined, did 
British justice. 
PC Luckhurst, though advised by counsel that 
he had no grounds for appeal, insisted neverthe- 
less on doing so. Leave of appeal was granted. 
Though when the case came up on appeal, the 
Lord Chief Justice referred to ‘“‘ the considerable 
difficulties or improbabilities” inherent in the 
prosecution’s case, the Court of Appeal declined 
to set aside the jury’s verdict. The Home Secre- 
tary subsequently likewise declined to intervene. 
It is not necessary in English law for the accused 
to prove the certainty of his innocence. It is 
necessary for the prosecution to prove its case 
beyond all reasonable doubt. In this case, the 
accused was denied the benefit of the doubt in 


instance after instance. In this case, the prosecu- 
tion was given the benefit of the doubt in instance 
after instance. Therefore a grave injustice has 
been done. 

Mr Luckhurst, if his conscience is clear, as on the 
evidence I believe it to be, has ultimately nothing 
to fear from the injustice of men. Despite the 
loss of job, of home, of repute, he can yet con- 
tinue to grow in stature in the strength of his in- 
nocence. But we who set up such legal procedures, 
who remain silent in the presence of injustice 
so manifest, have everything to fear. “ There, but 
for the grace of God, go I” assumes in the light of 
this case a new and sinister dimension. As de- 
fending counsel said of his client on being selected 
from the identification parade: “It could happen 
to any of us.” 

This case must be appealed to the highest court 
of appeal available: the court of genuine public 
opinion. Let justice be done. Let Mr Luckhurst’s 
good name be restored to him. Let his job and his 
home be restored to him. And let him be com- 
pensated for his unjust imprisonment. 


Defence: very 
small massive cuts 


The defence cuts announced on Tues- 
day are being represented as ‘ mas- 
sive” cuts involving a “major” 
change in policy. It is true that the 
government intends gradually to 
withdraw from its present bases in 
the Far East, according to the once- 
frowned-on proposals of Christopher 
Mayhew, which we described last year 
as a “minor step towards sanity.” 
But the government also makes clear 
that it intends to “ maintain a military 
capability ” for use in the Far East, 
and it is toying with the idea of bases 
in Australia and the “ British Indian 
Ocean.” 

So the policy is still the same; only 
the equipment is pruned. And yet the 
government still sees a defence bud- 
get of only a little below £2,000 mil- 


lion even in the mid-1970s. These 
cannot possibly be called major cuts, 
and they cannot in any justice be 
used, as is being suggested, as justi- 
fication for cuts in other areas of 
government expenditure - overseas 
aid, welfare and the like. 

In the weeks before the Labour Party 
conference, it will no doubt be sug- 
gested that defence has taken its 
“fair share” of cuts. But what will 
not be forthcoming is a radical re- 
thinking of our social priorities, de- 
signed to end our reliance for “ de- 
fence” on this enormous concentra- 
tion of assorted weaponry. This is the 
only kind of change in defence policy 
which seems to us to make sense; 
anything less is only to tinker with 
the problem. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


Suddenly, living in England seems to 
be teetering on the brink of the in- 
tolerable. No major reason for this, 
nothing for example that makes life 
as difficult as it is in Vietnam, say, or 
Bihar, or even Greece, but I feel my 
liberty being eroded, sporadically but 
efficiently, away all around me, at such 
a rate that soon I shall be standing 
on an island of freedom scarcely big- 
ger, and possibly smaller than the 
soles of my two feet. 

Every morning seems to bring news 
of further atrocities in Whitehall: 
practically every move the govern- 
ment makes seems calculated to 
annoy, insult or harass the electorate. 
The current sonic boom tests are a 
prime example. Not only is the ob- 


Newark: why didn’t it happen sooner? 


“Every summer for four years people 
have wondered why Newark didn’t 
explode.” This was the conclusion of 
an American we spoke to this week, 
who came to London six months ago 
after living and working for some 
time in Newark, New Jersey, scene of 
last week’s outbreak. 

The central ward of Newark is 99% 
Negro. There is dense overcrowding, 
a lot of unemployment, police brutal- 
ity, drug rackets, machine politics. 
The machine, our American ex- 


plained, runs on patronage: the city 
administration is old-fashioned Italian 
Jewish Democrat, and it has bought 
off all identifiable Negro leadership. 


The Central ward boss is a Negro; 
the middle range of leaders of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ene of Coloured People work in City 
all. 

The city has thought of this system 
as riot prevention; they haven’t spent 
much money on welfare, there is 
little public housing and the War on 
Poverty has hardly penerated. 
Employment means light manufactur- 
ing or public service. Many of the 
local police are Negroes, who we were 
told are more hated and more brutal 
than the white police. 

The “riots” themselves, which both 
Newark city officials and Stokely 


Plenty of scope for massive cuts there, Jim. 


Carmichael, from their different 
points of view, prefer to call an in- 
surrection, our informant described 
as “pretty much bound to be spon- 
taneous.” At least up till the time he 
left Newark, there had been little or 
no black nationalist agitation in the 
city, and this outbreak, like virtually 
every “race riot” in the US, was a 
specific response to an act of police 
brutality. 


However, since Newark’s housing was 
nearly all timber framed, the des- 
cription of the fires and the looting 
made it clear that they were very 
discriminating; had they been other- 
wise, the whole area would have been 
burned to the ground. There was a 
deep-rooted bitterness at certain 
white merchants who had systematic- 
ally “gypped” their customers, and 
the looting was very probably 
directed only at them. 

It is possible that the Newark author- 
ities will hastily react by extending 
their patronage to the more radical 
groups, like Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, which have been work- 
ing in the city; they may start hand- 
ing out large welfare cheques. But 
while the cash relief is necessary, it 
is not enough; there will be more 
Newarks until the system undergoes 
more fundamental changes. 
Explosive violence is one way for the 
Negro to tell white America what he 
thinks of it; but such outbreaks only 
give the white man the confirmation 


. of his own rightness which he seeks. 


As the New York Daily News put it: 
“ Race riots .. . lose white friends for 
US Negroes every time one of these 
outbursts occurs.” Of course; but the 
Negro may well reply, “ Who wants 
this kind of white friend?’ And so 
the vicious circle continues. Is there 
no way out? 


jective scientific need for these tests 
in doubt, bearing in mind the undis- 
puted harm the experiments them- 
selves are causing, but the stated 
reason - assessing public opinion - can 
hardly be taken seriously when so 
little attempt has been made to in- 
form the public where they might 
address their reactions, and so few 
facilities have been made available to 
receive them. (A correspondent in the 
West Country informs me that the 
police there have been very helpful 
and enthusiastic about passing on 
complaints.) As for Stansted airport, 
nothing need be added here except 
that every sonic boom caused by air- 
craft using it will increase the crimi- 
nal stupidity of the government’s be- 
haviour. 
* co 

Then there’s the Dangerous Drugs 
Bill. As well as the unnecessary com- 
plications this unconsidered and des- 
perate bill will introduce into the 
lives of a small number of already 
confused, persecuted and inadequate 
people, it proposes a measure which 
could affect any citizen. It will permit 
the police to stop and search, without 
a warrant, any person suspected of 
being in unlawful possession of drugs. 
The assurance that this will “only” 
apply to drugs is about as comforting 
as saying that the Titanic only had 
one hole in her hull when she went 
down. Either the police do need a 
warrant to search people or raid their 
houses, or they don’t. What they say 
they’re looking for can only be irrele- 
vant. 

* * * 
Finally the Marine Offences Bill, with 
which it is intended, by hook or by 
crook to put the pirate radio stations 
off the air. This issue is complicated 
by backstage manoeuvrings involv- 
ing big business interests, Tory MPs 
and, occasionally, gunmen. It is also 
clouded by an antipathy in some 
quarters to the kind of fare purveyed 
by commercial stations, and a con- 
comitant fear that it will sound the 
death-knell of the more altruistic, 
Reithian style of broadcasting; a fear 
that is unfounded insofar as it ignores 
the unassailable position of the BBC. 
The main, and serious, trouble with 
this bill lies in the means whereby 
the government proposes to achieve 
its worthy-or-otherwise ends. For 
when it is passed, it will become il- 
legal not only to broadcast from these 
stations, but also for a British sub- 
ject to work for them, buy space from 
them, sell or supply any goods to 
them, or even to publish information 
about them. Presumably the only 
reason it will not be an offence to 
listen to them, is the anticipated 
efficacy of the other measures, which 
conform all too closely to wartime 
crimes of “ comforting the enemy.” 
The stations themselves of course 
have not been slow to make propa- 
ganda out of these provisions. They 
have every right to do so. What I 
don’t like about the Marine Offences 
ey is that it smells of thought con- 
trol. 
Remember, 1984 is now nearer than 
the last world war. 


Richard Drinnon 


WAYNE MORSE: 
maverick in the 


middle of 


We don’t normally run “ profiles ” of 
political figures in Peace News, since 
we consider them largely irrelevant to 
our interests and concerns. But we 
publish Richard Drinnon’s article on 
Wayne Morse this week in order to 
point up, first, Morse’s attack on the 
pragmatists and “the artists of the 
possible,” which was explicit (para- 
doxically) in his refusal to support the 
Civil Rights Bill; and second, to try to 
give some idea of the extent to which 
a man may or may not retain his use- 
fulness within any orthodox power 
political system. The point on which 
apologists for the “lonely dissenter ” 
within the established system must 
take their stand is the question of 
whether or not it is useful to the anti- 
war forces to have someone like 
Wayne Morse repeatedly stand up and 
challenge the President and his ad- 
visers, as in, for example, the debate 
on the Tonkin Resolution. In this 
article, Richard Drinnon suggests that 
mavericks like Morse may have an 
important and legitimate function. 


In Barbara Garson’s MacBird the 
Wayne of Morse strides on stage 
dressed in Quixote armour. Reckless- 
ly laying about with his lance this 
extravagant character calls LBJ “an 
untitled tyrant, bloody sceptred,” 
laments that Adlai Stevenson has 
been playing the puppet, jumping 
“for any hand that pulls the strings,” 
and abruptly leaves to make a speech 
at a college teach-in. A Congressman 
present remarks: “A bit of an ex- 
tremist, I would say.” From the 
swamp of congressional compromise, 
the observation may seem fitting. For 
those of us with more substantial 
footing, it presents problems. 

At the beginning of his political 
career, while still a bright young law 
school dean, Morse took care to re- 
pudiate extremism. Though he had 
grown up in Wisconsin, he told a 
Lincoln Day audience of Oregon Re- 
publicans in 1940, he had refused to 
align himself with the very active La 
Follette club on the [Madison] cam- 
» pus: “La Follette’s opposition to the 
war made it impossible for me to ac- 


the road 


cept him as a party leader. Although 
critical of the more radical features 
of La Follette-ism, nevertheless I feel 
we are indebted to the Progessive 
movement within our party... .” Ina 
sentence, he was forward-looking 
through half-lowered eyelids: “I sup- 
pose it may be said that I have always 
been a middle of the roader in Re- 
publican politics.” Still earlier, in the 
more radical 1930s, Morse had pro- 
tected his political purity by refus- 
ing to join other faculty members at 
the University of Oregon in support 
of the farmer-labour reform move- 
ment: “I thought it was too leftish,” 
he reportedly commented. “I’ve 
never had anything to do with leftish 
groups.” 

By later joining the Americans for 
Democratic Action, after he became 
a senator, Morse hardly contradicted 
himself. The liberal brigade of cold 
warriors had no sympathy for leftish 
groups. Thus when the Smith Act was 
amended in 1948, Morse voted for it 
and helped support a peace-time sedi- 
tion act which made it a crime to 
teach or advocate violent revolution- 
ary views. As A. Robert Smith points 
out in The Tiger in the Senate (1962), 
Morse even sounded the alarm against 
Communist infiltration of the colleges. 
In an address to the graduating class 
of the FBI Academy in 1949, the 
former professor rejected the position 
of civil libertarians who defended the 
right of Communists to teach; profes- 
sors who became Communists, he 
held, were “so devoted to their in- 
doctrination objectives that they slant 
their teachings away from facts.” He 
was notably silent about the concen- 
tration camp section of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. And, as if he 
had not already proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt that he was not soft 
on Commies, Morse became the first 
co-sponsor of Senator Humphrey’s 
Communist Control Act of 1954, a 
measure which proscribed a political 
party. 

But every road has two sides. Morse 
did warn against “witch hunts” in 
the academies. He signed Senator 


Margaret Chase Smith’s “ Declaration 
of Conscience” (1950) against the 
political bigots who exploited national 
fears and ignorance. Once the censure 
resolution against McCarthy was in 
the hands of the Watkins committee, 
Morse stopped tip-toeing around the 
Wiscosin bad man and accused him 
of lynch-law methods. And, in 1954, 
he took the lead in defeating a bill 
which would have legalised the use 
of wire-tap evidence in federal courts. 
Swinging over to the right lane, in 
1950 Morse raged against Truman’s 
inoccuous welfare programme by de- 
nouncing “ socialised medicine,” the 
“ soak-the-rich tax policy,” and plans 
for a Columbia Valley Authority. 
Crossing back over to the left lane, in 
1953 he led a stubborn fight against 
the give-away of tidelands oil and 
later became an untiring advocate of 
public power in Hells Canyon. 


Wild Jackass 


Though trying to predict what Wayne 
Morse will do may be like trying to 
predict “how many hurricanes will 
hit and in what force along the At- 
lantic Coast,” as one exasperated an- 
alyst would have it, Morse has never 
really spun away from the fundamen- 
tal assumptions of American foreign 
policy. One of the early critics of John 
Foster Dulles, Morse still accepted the 
ClA-engineered overthrow of the 
Arbenz regime in Guatemala and the 
subsequent repeal of the land reform 
act and the first income tax law the 
little country ever had. His speeches 
and votes revealed that he also feared 
and worked against the establishment 
of “a Communist bridge-head in the 
Americas.” 

His criticism amounted to questioning 
how best to oppose communism and 
to warning against misidentifying 
every popular movement, in the 
Dominican Republic and elsewhere, as 
Communist. As he noted in his Senate 
speech on the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
(August 5, 1964), “we try to force 
every issue into the context of free- 
dom versus communism. That is one 
of our great mistakes in Asia.” But in 
the same speech, just a few sentences 
earlier, he agreed that a great strug- 
gle, perhaps a “ deathlock struggle, 
is going on in the world between free- 
dom on the one hand and the totali- 
tarianism of communism on_ the 
other.” And in a still earlier prefa- 
tory remark, he yielded “to no 
other Senator, or to anyone else in 
this country my opposition to com- 
munism and all that communism 
Stands for.” Frozen fast in cold war 
clichés, Morse has hardly been an ex- 
treme critic of the Manichean fantasy 
which has defined foreign realities 
for Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministration alike. 


I 

Yet it is also true that Morse is a 
maverick, American-style. When he 
left the Republicans to become an 
Independent, shortly after his first 
re-election in 1950, the Oregon Jour- 
nal asserted that Morse was truly one 
of the Sons of the Wild Jackass, a 
rare political species that at its best 
stood for personal independence and 
honesty against follow-the-leader loy- 
alty, party sham and hypocrisy, and 
government by ruse. Drawing on the 
Jeffersonian model, the old-fashioned 
irregulars drawn to this political style 
held fast to the ideal of decision- 
making through debate and stubborn- 
ly opposed the steady substitution of 
administration for discussion. 

Though Morse shied away from radi- 
calism, he was surely influenced by 
La Follette’s willingness to go it alone 
and his formulation of the proper role 
for a leader of the people. While on 
the Wisconsin debating team, Morse 
once had to speak for an unpopular 
Stand of the Senator. Perplexed as 
to how to proceed, he went to the 
older man for advice. He has re- 
counted that La Follette concluded 
the interview by asking him: “Do 
you want to win the debate, or do 
you want to educate your audience? ” 
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After settling in Oregon, Morse still 
moved over political fields which had 
been tilled by agrarian reformers, 
populists, and progressives and made 
ready for a kind of home-grown un- 
orthodoxy. Without keeping this in 
mind, you have no way of understand- 
ing how Morse sought and found 
political support which sent him to 
the Senate twice as a Republican, 
notwithstanding his attacks on the 
party leadership, and which survived, 
though changed in its composition, 
even his shift to the Democrats in 
1955. 

Morse has shrewdly made a virtue of 
what most politicians would consider 
a fatal flaw. Had he affronted public 
opinion by his filibuster against the 
conservative Taft-Hartley Labour 
Law? Morse responded by pointing 
out that the implications of the law 
were never sufficiently debated and, 
besides, public opinion is frequently 
wrong. A senator must stand up 
against it, if it is, and fight the pro- 
paganda which has led the public 
astray. Had he led the press to attack 
him? ‘If the Oregon press ever starts 
to write favourable editorials about 
me,” he replied, “I’m slipping.” Had 
he risked his office by being so 
damned independent? With a sharp 
cutting edge to his voice Morse 
warned: ‘“ Watch out for the politi- 
cian who is afraid to be defeated.” 
All the experts on accommodation 
and the artists of the possible, all the 
pragmatists cannot help but be af- 
fronted. Morse carries the message 
that a senator is “not a perspiring 
errand boy helping you with your 
personal business affairs’? but is in- 
stead a “ trustee ” of the public good. 
He stands as personal witness to the 
fact that some of his critics have 
never really explored the limits of 
possibility and have rushed to make 
probably unnecessary and perhaps in- 
defensible accommodations with 
power structures they have not dared 
to challenge. 


“Half-loaf liberals” 


Mane liberals, for instance, were 
shocked by the fact that Morse was 
the only Northern senator to vote 
against the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
Explaining his vote two years later 
(November 7, 1959) in the Nation, 
Morse wrote that liberals removed the 
sections of the bill which would have 
protected and furthered the voting 
rights of Negroes for fear of Southern 
opposition. The result was a meaning: 
less gesture which Northern and 
Western lawmakers were willing to 
accept since it bore the civil rights 
label. For his part Morse was unwill- 
ing to purchase party unity at the ex- 
pense of the Negroes and was con- 
temptuous of the “ half-loaf liberals ” 
who settled for crumbs. 

On this occasion Morse was explicitly 
indebted to La Follette - the latter 
had observed that “half a loaf as a 
rule dulls the appetite, and destroys 
the keenness of interest in obtaining 
the full loaf. A halfway measure ... 
is certain to weaken, disappoint and 
dissipate public interest.” Today’s des- 
perate mood of Negroes and their 
white supporters merely serves to 
underscore the validity of Morse’s 
position - civil rights labels have dis- 
appointed and have provided remark- 
ably little shelter and mighty slim 
diets, yet the public conviction grows 
that Negroes are trying to go too 
far too fast. 

Conceding that Morse has often 
pointed out the Emperor’s nakedness, 
his critics wonder if was really 
in good taste and imply that better 
breeding might have been expected 
from one so close to the throne. Are 
there not a thousand and one good 
reasons for veiling the Sovereign in 
flattery and diverting citizens through 
public-relations half-truths? Would it 
not have been better for everyone, 
they wondered in sorrow, if Morse 
had come in out of the cold, joined 
the good fellows by the fire, and 


continued on page 8 
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ROBERT SWANN [he 


economics 
of peace 


If we are serious about building an 
independent, non-governmental world 
peace corps (a Peace and Freedom 
Corps) then we must turn our atten- 
tion primarily to solving economic 
problems. For centuries men have 
attempted to change human attitudes, 
fo achieve disarmament agreements, 
to promote international understand- 
ing and co-operation. But little at- 
tempt has been made, and except in a 
nationalistic framework almost no 
success has been achieved, in elimin- 
ating poverty, exploitation, and im- 
perialism. In my opinion, only an 
economic programme can reach to 
tie heart of the world peace prob- 
em. 

An economic conference in London 


recently issued a statement to the 
effect that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are getting steadily poorer and 
that nothing, including the Alliance 
for Progress and Agency for Inter- 
national Development programmes, is 
stopping this process. In a world in 
which the poor are getting poorer and 
the rich are getting richer, what 
chance exists for peace, in the ab- 
sence of programmes directed towards 
economic change? The civil rights 
problem has been seen more clearly 
of late as an economical problem, 
and that is how the world peace 
problems should be seen. In a sense, 
Marxists have taken this view, but 
unfortunately they have assumed that 
answers can come through concentra- 


tion upon economics within a national 
framework. 

Whatever approach to the economic 
situation we wish to take, it must be 
in a non-national context. Our vision 
should encompass the world as a 
whole. It should be basically a co- 
operative vision concerned with all of 
mankind, excluding none, and should 
focus upon the task of bringing jus- 
tice through non-violent means. It is 
within this context that a new Fund 
is being conceived, originating in 
major part out of the experience of 
the non-violent movement in India. 
The Indian experience has shown 
that economic programmes which 
have concerned themselves primarily 
with land reforms (Bhoodan and 


Gramdan) are not sufficient to answer 
the problem. One way of putting it is 
that there exists a lack of credit (that 
is, money) to finance the very real 
potential which has been created by 
the land reform movement in India. 
Credit shortage, indeed, is present in 
virtually all underdeveloped coun- 
tries, including those, like China, in 
which socialist governments have at- 
tempted to solve economic problems 
with major efforts towards industrial- 
isation rather than through develop- 
ment of agricultural and other rural 
resources. In the bulk of the Third 
World the crucial shortage remains 
shortage of credit for agricultural de- 
velopment. 

So far in the Third World, only 
a few countries (which happen to be 
socialist countries, and notably China) 
have been at all successful in closing 
the gap between existing hunger and 
available food. And in those cases, the 
appeal to nationalism has contributed 
to the chances of international nu- 
clear war, originally created by na- 
tionalism in the West. It should also 
be noted that China, the prime ex- 
ample, is a large country with diver- 
sified resources and human capital 
seven hundred million strong: the 
fact that China has managed to pull 
herself up by her bootstraps does not 
indicate that smaller countries can 
expect on their own to be likewise 
successful, even with nationalistic 
spirit of equal fervour. 

India, though large and thus theoreti- 
cally able to match China’s potential, 
for many cultural and philosophical 
reasons is unlikely to follow China’s 
lead, even were Indian leaders to 
change their minds and attempt to do 
so, The most practical answer for In- 
dia and other underdeveloped coun- 
tries must involve the pooling inter- 
nationally of human and capital re- 
sources to work towards the insepar- 
able ends of peace and justice. 


Peace loans 


Interest shown by the leaders of In- 
dia’s non-violent movement in the 
Fund signifies a realisation on their 
part that only through international 
non-governmental co-operation can 
there be a meeting of the small farm- 
er’s pressing need for credit and the 
similar need of related “ processing ” 
industries in rural India. For years 
the Indian non-violent movement 
(and most social movements in under- 
developed areas, including the Ameri- 
can South) has tended to look to its 
national government as a source of 
credit for economic development. In 
vain. Government and private capital 
has largely been devoted to industrial 
development and war production: 
comparatively little has gone to 
rural and small-village development. 


Quixotic as this may sound in 1966, 
I’m convinced that the really signi- 
ficant and reliable source of credit for 
a basic constructive programme lies 
within the world’s peace and non- 
violent movements. Through the Fund 
envisaged, an opportunity will be pro- 
vided for individuals, organisations, 
and businesses anywhere in the world 
to invest in the small farmer, the 
rural co-operative, the village indus- 
try, the small businessman: in other 
words, in those who have heretofore 
been neglected by governmental and 
private financial institutions, but who 
must constitute the backbone of any 


“At present the Agency for Inter- 
national Development funds (and 
Office of Economic Opportunity funds 
within the United States) go mainly to 
urban centres. In Vietnam, for in- 
stance, 80% of the population is rural, 
but only 10% to 20% of AID funds 
(the total for Vietnam last year was 
$269 million) have reached the rural 
areas.” Photo shows North Vietnam- 
ese peasant woman, earrying rifle, 
working in a rice field on a plantation 
oe Nambhong in the delta of the Red 
iver. 


successful “ self-help ” programme to 
eliminate poverty and injustice. 
The reasons for present neglect on 
the part of investors is baffling, for 
as Simon Williams, in a Harvard 
Business Review article (November- 
December, 1965), points out: ; 
“Experience in many countries 
with directed and supervised credit 
is proving that small farmers will 
repay loans promptly and fully, and 
that in the great majority of cases, 
no other security than trust, and 
potential for increased production 
and income, is required to insure 
repayment of loans by small farm- 
ers.” 


It should be made explicit at this 
point that an essential element in the 
plan is that the Fund’s loan will be 
administered in the field by workers 
trained by and associated with the 
Peace and Freedom Corps or inter- 
national groups of a similar nature al- 
ready in existence. Shanti Sena and 
Sarvodaya workers in India, and civil 
rights and peace activists in the 
United States, would be ideally quali- 
fied; but the Fund would expect them 
to relate to its economic programme 
through an international group of like 
intent, not a national group. 


Commodity value 


Here are some of the ways in which 
the Fund’s investment plan, and sur- 
lus Funds, will work for peace and 
ustice: . 
1. By making loans to farmers, co- 
operatives, and small businessmen in 
rural communities at reasonable rates 
of interest (about twelve percent) 
where loan money either had not 
been available (perhaps due to preju- 
dice, as in the American South) or 
had been available only at very high 
rates of interest (as in India or Latin 
America). 
2. By helping to provide land where 
small farmers and co-operatives have 
by and large been unable to obtain 
land, thus working to make the Bhoo- 
dan (land gift) movement of India 
worldwide. Since the land provided 
can be held in trusteeship rather than 
private ownership, the Fund would 
be helping to take land out of the 
speculation market, which in turn 
would tend to reduce land rent, a 
basic need in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 
3. By helping to develop co-operatives 
(such as those in Mississippi co-ordin- 
ated by the Poor People’s Corpora- 
tion) and credit unions through mak- 
ing loan money available when it 
would otherwise be unavailable. 
4, By providing social movements 
which have established their ‘‘ credit,” 
such as the Gramdan movement in 
India and the civil rights movement in 
the South, with a powerful financial 
base (since they will become trustees 
of the funds), and in addition with 
money for basic education (since a 
moderate portion of the Fund’s money 
would be made available as gifts for 
educational purposes). 
5. By offering to investors alternative 
investment possibilities, which hope- 
fully can prepare the ground for a 
significant boycott of the present 
financial structure (involving savings 
banks, insurance companies, ete, 
which fund injustices as diverse as 
the war in Vietnam and segregated 
housing, by means of United States 
Savings Bonds, anti-integration mort- 
gage policies, etc). 
6. By offering a just form of savings 
(and, incidentally, insurance against 
inflation) to persons on old-age pen- 
sions and the like. Savings banks, 
insurance companies, government 
bonds, all rob such people, since in- 
flation tends to erase a large percen- 
tage of their savings over a period 
of years. 
7. By beginning a basic, long range 
transformation away from national 
currences and towards a single inter- 
national or universal currency of 
stable commodity value. At present, 
virtually all national currencies are in 
a continuous process of inflation, 


“ So far in the Third World, only a 
few countries (which happen to be 
socialist countries, and notably China) 
have been at all successful in closing 
the gap between existing hunger and 
available food. And in those cases, the 
appeal to nationalism has contributed 
to the chances of international nuclear 
war, originally created by nationalism 
in the West. It should also be noted 
that China, the prime example, is a 
large country with diversified 
resources and human capital seven 
hundred million strong: the fact that 
China has managed to pull herself up 
by her bootstraps does not indicate 
that smaller countries can expect on 
their own to be likewise successful, 
even with nationalistic spirit of equal 
fervour.” 


caused by the internal necessities of a 
money system based upon debt crea- 
tion. Since under Keynesian econom- 
ics, we no longer believe in or per- 
mit deflation (depression), the pro- 
cess of inflation must be expected to 
continue into the indefinite future 
(unless, in spite of the best efforts 
of the Keynesian economic managers, 
a major depression does occur again). 
As a result, any currency (or “ne- 
gotiable instrument ”) which develops 
an insurance against inflation and de- 
flation is likely to acquire, due to its 
stability, greater “currency” than 
present national currencies. 

8. Through the use of a commodity 
rather than a gold base for value, 
there would be introduced a naturally 
depreciating currency, ending the 
basic injustice and exploitation per- 
petuated by all present non-depreciat- 
ing currencies. Non-depreciation of 
currency is the primary reason why 
the rich grow richer and the poor 
grow poorer. (Today, national cur- 
rencies depreciate through inflation, 
but the rich avoid the process by 
investing all their money in land or 
business “ equities,’ which do not 
depreciate.) 

9. Due to the transformation of cur- 
rency, a transformation of banking 
institutions could gradually be 
brought about, after which they 
would not be debt-creating institu- 
tions, but merely service institutions, 
performing the legitimate function of 
handling accounts and loans. 

10. Since the Fund envisaged will be 
a non-profit corporation, and since it 
will be operating within the context 
of a worldwide commodity free mar- 
ket, it would, once large enough, be 
an effective means for combating 
monopolies and cartels, as do large 
co-operatives in such countries as 
Sweden and Denmark. In other words, 
the Fund would help to bring down 
costs for the consumer, particularly 
the cost of money as measured by 
interest rates. 

In places such as Latin America and 
South-east Asia, the Fund’s approach 
could result in gradual across-the- 
board reductions in interest rates 
forced upon small farmers. Currently 
in India, they must pay from 37.5% up 
to 100% or more on their loans. Rates 
charged by the Fund would be com- 
parable to those employed by credit 
unions in the United States for short- 
term loans: that is, about 12%. It is 


theoretically possible for the Fund’s 
approach to affect the world money- 
market interest rate (now about 
4.28%), moving that rate in the direc- 
tion of a non-exploitative service fee 
level of perhaps 1% or 2%. 

In order to visualise the scope of 
what this could mean, one must com- 
prehend that billions of dollars are 
paid every year to the controllers of 
the money monopoly. Economists es- 
timate that in the United States alone, 
up to one third of the annual national 
income (which tops six hundred bil- 
lion dollars) is derived from unjusti- 
fiable exploitation. For example, the 
tax-payers of the United States are 
paying several billion dollars a year 
to banks as interest on government 
bonds. The banks create (out of thin 
air) the money or credit which they 
give the government in exchange for 
these bonds, and the only real cost to 
the banks is a tiny percentage of the 
amounts involved: the service cost. 


Sound experiment 


Any reduction, therefore, even of a 
fraction of a percent, in the world- 
wide interest rate would tend to re- 
sult literally in the billions of dollars 
being saved for consumers and poor 
people throughout the world. This 
level of relevance would of course be 
dependent upon the sale of millions, 
perhaps billions, of dollars worth of 
the Fund’s certificates, and at present 
such a degree of success seems far 
away. Nevertheless, the tremendous 
need for a stable world currency 
might bring about a more rapid trans- 
formation than is now conceivable. 

11. The Fund would aid the develop- 
ment of the international Peace and 
Freedom Corps, and the Corps in 
turn would attempt to create training 
centres in various parts of the world, 
where trainees would learn commun- 
ity organisation skills, following 
methods such as those worked out by 
the Shanti Sena, Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee, certain 
United Nations agencies, the Peace 
Corps, and voluntary service agencies. 
The trainees would learn how to han- 
die loan funds in order to make 
them available to rural communities. 
At present the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development funds (and Office 
of Economic Opportunity funds with- 
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in the United States) go mainly to 
urban centres. In Vietnam, for in- 
stance, 80% of the population is rural 
but only 10% to 20% of AID funds 
(the total for Vietnam last year was 
$269 million) have reached the rural 
areas. 

12. By helping to right the balance be- 
tween rural development and urban 
development, at present weighted in 
favour of the latter, the Fund would 
perform an important long range 
function (again, if successful enough). 
The present monopolistic land and 
money system acts as a magnet to 
attract resources into the urban cen- 
tres at the expense of rural areas. As 
a result, populations are drawn more 
and more inexorably into the urban 
vortex. As these refugees, largely 
without funds or relevant skills, move 
from economically destitute rural 
areas in ever greater numbers into 
the mass centres, the inevitable result 
is slum after slum, ghettoisation. mass 
unemployment, destitution, and vio- 
lence. 

The Fund would admittedly be an 


experiment: but based on sound 
principles, researched by capable 
attorneys, stockbrokers, community 


developers, and financial experts, and 
guided by men of good will and good 
conscience. The success of the ex- 
periment would depend, first, on ade- 
quate investment by persons who 
want to meet the challenge of world 
economic problems in a realistic way; 
and second, on wise handling of in- 
vested funds. If these conditions are 
fulfilled, the concept of the Fund 
could have a profound impact in mov- 
ing the world towards peace, and 
towards freedom from economic in- 
justice. 

A longer prospectus on the Fund is 
underway. Readers who desire to re- 
ceive the prospectus and other 
material on the Fund are urged to 
address me at: Voluntown, Connecti- 
cut 06384. 


Robert Swann is one of the founders 
of the New England Committee for 
Non-Violent Action. He is a designer 
and builder and for many years has 
employed his talents in the fields of 
co-operative and open-occupancy 
housing. He has also worked in Miss- 
issippi, rebuilding Negro churches 
that had been destroyed during the 
integration campaigns. This article is 
taken from The Catholic Worker. 
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WAYNE MORSE: maverick in the 
middie of the road 


from page 5 

stopped his infernal questioning and 
objecting? No. The answer is quite 
simply: No. 


Hr 

At this sinister moment in the history 
of the 20th century it is amusing to 
recall how Morse won a place on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
As a consequence of the 1954 elec- 
tions, the Senate was so evenly 
divided between Democrats and Re- 
Poplicane that Morse, an Independent, 

eld a possibly decisive vote and, in 
any event, made the Democratic 
majority leader distinctly uneasy. 
Denied the prize for so long by Taft, 
Morse must have smiled wryly when 
Lyndon Baines Johnson promised him 
“ anything I have to give.” Morse took 
his seat and joined the Democratic 
Party on February 17, 1955. 
The Democrats found Morse easier 
to bring into the fold than to mani- 
pulate. During those years that John- 
son was so loyally holding the line for 
Dulles’ brinkmanship, he must some- 


times have regretted his bargain. 
Once in the White House himself, he 
found Morse no less unbending and 
still given to standing in the way. In 
1963, for instance, Johnson called 
Morse, along with Fulbright, Mans- 
field, and others, to the White House 
for a conference on whether the 
Dominican military junta, which had 
overthrown Juan Bosch, should be 
recognised. Of all those present, and 
Mansfield and Fulbright are said to 
have voted against their consciences, 
only Morse categorically refused to go 
along with recognition and the scare 
stories about the threat of another 
“Communist takeover” so close to 
the United States. 

But the critical importance of Wayne 
Morse for the Grotesque Society was 
best revealed in the summer of 1964. 
On August 5, President Johnson for- 
mally reported to Congress that the 
North Vietnamese had made “ delib- 
erate and unprovoked attacks” on 
US naval vessels “ patrolling” in the 


Sylvia Bruce 


DREAM WILLOW 


As they raped my daughter 


And shot my son 


In the shade of the willow tree 
The bright-eyed men 


In the army suits 


Sang an old sweet song to me: 


O it all hurts less as time goes on. 
There’s an end to every war. 

It all hurts less as time goes on. 
One day it won’t hurt any more. 


As they killed our husbands 

With napalm bombs 

Where there once was a willow tree 
The young tall men 


In the army suits 


Sang their sweet song earnestly: 


Oit all hurts less as the times goes on. 
There’s an end to every war. 

It all hurts less as time goes on. 

One day it won’t hurt any more. 


As they pile the corpses 


One on one 


And dream of the willow tree 
The tired bored men 


In the army suits 


Sing their sweet song wistfully: 


O it all hurts less as time goes on. 
There’s an end to every war. 

It all hurts less as time goes on. 
One day it won’t hurt any more. 


When they slit their own throats 
Which doesn’t take long 

(Dream willow, dream shady tree) 
The desperate men 

In the bloodstained suits 

Sing their sweet song quietly: 


O it all hurts less as time goes on. 
There’s an end to every war. 

It all hurts less as time goes on. 
One day it won’t hurt any more. 


Gulf of Tonkin. “ Air action against 
gunboats and supporting facilities” 
had been ordered; now he needed 
Congress to close ranks behind him 
and give him its backing. Senator Ful- 
bright obligingly introduced a resolu- 
tion which supported the determina- 
tion of the Commander in Chief “ to 
take all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.” A similar resolu- 
tion passed the House by a vote of 
414 to 0; on August 7 it passed the 
Senate by a vote of 88 to 2, with only 
Senators Gruening and Morse daring 
to break ranks. 

Why the rush? What was going on? 
Senator Stennis of Mississippi had a 
quick, patriotic answer: ‘“ We have 
no choice. Our flag has been attacked 
and our country has been challenged 
in international waters. ...” In this 
atmosphere of high emotion and haste 
to give the President what he wanted, 
Morse delivered two fine, courageous 
speeches (August 5, 6) which went 
surprisingly far in unmasking the 
lies and showing, for those who would 
look, the secret manoeuvres of the 
Johnson administration. 

Had the American flag been attacked 
without provocation? Morse went af- 
ter the facts and even at that early 
hour was able to fit the incident into 
a context of accelerated commando 
raids by South Vietnam against the 
North and the naval barrage of the 
North Vietnamese islands of Hon Me 
and Hon Ngu on July 31 and August 1. 
Morse asked, and it remains a good 
question, ‘‘ Was the US Navy standing 
guard while vessels of South Vietnam 
shelled North Vietnam? ” The second 
half of the episode, which Johnson 
used as a pretext for his “air ac- 
tions,” still staggers the imagination - 
on August 4 a flock of North Viet- 
namese PT boats again allegedly at- 
tacked the Maddox and another des- 
troyer, the C. Turner Joy after trail- 
ing the vessels 65 miles out to sea! 


Crucial 


One’s immediate temptation was to 
believe so tall a tale had to be true, 
but Morse sceptically expressed his 
“ perplexity as to why the North Viet- 
namese, on Tuesday night in a storm, 
after 9 o’clock .. . attempted another 
armed attack on our vessels.” He 
could not know that the Texas mani- 
pulator had been carrying the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution “ around in his pocket 
for weeks ” waiting for a good chance 
to spring it on Congress*, but he did 
candidly admit that, in his opinion, “a 
‘snow-job’ is being done on us by 
the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment in regard to that bombard- 
ment.” He saw that Johnson was ask- 
ing for a predated declaration of war 
and proposed to bypass the Constitu- 
tion. Above all, Morse made clear the 
bearing of the official pseudo-explana- 
tions and fabrications: “In recent 
months,” he stated, “evidence has 
been mounting that both the Penta- 
gon and the State Department were 
preparing to escalate the war into 
North Vietnam.” 
This was a crucial moment in a dirty, 
bloody, stinking war. With the hon- 
ourable exception of Senator Gruen- 
ing, where were the other watch-dogs 
of the public good? Solemnly bearing 
his master’s standard, Hubert Hum- 
poy called “to the attention of the 
enate the fact that the Communists 
have a way throughout history of en- 


*Not until over a year later was this 
juicy bit of relevance made public - 
Tom Wicker, the head of the NY 
Times’ Washington Bureau, revealed 
it in an article on Johnson in 
Esquire, November 1965. 


gaging in aggressive attacks during 
our election year.” Mike Mansfield 
laid a bouquet of clichés at Johnson’s 
feet: “The President, in short, has 
acted with a cool head and a steady 
hand”; and commended him for act- 
ing “in the hope of restraining the 
dogs of war.” J. William Fulbright re- 
plied to questions of George McGov- 
ern by denying that the administra- 
tion had any intention of expanding 
the war or of landing large armies in 
Vietnam. Further, “ the best informa- 
tion that I have from high officials in 
our government... is to the effect 
that our boats did not convoy or back- 
up any South Vietnamese naval ves- 
sels that were engaged in such at- 
tacks.” The response to the attacks, 
therefore, had been ‘ perfectly legi- 
timate and proper.” Senator McGov- 
ern hastened to reassure Fulbright 
that he was inclined to agree: “I 
did not want my remarks interpreted 
as prejudicing the case for aid...” 


Ombudsman 


On April 26 the New York Times an- 
nounced the “ widening” of the war 
to the bombing of MIG bases in North 
Vietnam; it contained lengthy ‘“ Ex- 
cerpts from McGovern Speech Attack- 
ing US War Policies.” At one point 
in his speech McGovern granted that 
“Senators must bear a portion of 
the blame for the drift of our policy 
in Vietnam - for we have been slow to 
speak clearly or even to ask hard 
questions about obvious contradic- 
tions, poor intelligence, and false pro- 
phesies involving the highest officials 
in our government.” During the Bay 
of Tonkin debate Fulbright had a 
touching trust in “the best informa- 
tion” provided him by “high offi- 
cials ” - at one point he even declared 
that the administration had been very 
good “in briefing us about the situa- 
tion.” He added: “I do not believe 
there has been any tendency to with- 
hold anything.” He has since con- 
cluded that the administration was 
lying and withholding everything 
about its true intent. Looking back, he 
finds himself derelict, “that I have 
played a part in that that I am not at 
all proud of, that at the time of the 
Bay of Tonkin I should have had 
greater foresight in the consideration 
of the resolution.” 

Senators have lived to regret their 
votes on the Tonkin Gulf resolution, 
as Morse predicted, but this is not the 
point. It is rather that a maverick 
like Morse, outside the Bipartisan 
Club proper and thus not subject to 
its membership regulations, has an 
important and legitimate function. 
Totally unwilling to be bought, brow- 
beaten, or manipulated into swallow- 
ing official lies, he acts as a kind of 
Ombudsman or at least serves to in- 
form the public when it is being had. 
His independence has as well perhaps 
helped Fulbright, McGovern, and 
others rise to decency and dissent. 
Predictions are always risky, but I 
hardly expect Morse to break through 
to a radical understanding of the 
paranoid nature of American anti- 
communism or the lunacy of trying 
to be “The World’s Watchman” - in 
President Kennedy’s formulation, 
Americans are “ the watchmen on the 
walls of world freedom.” He can be 
counted on, I think, to continue to 
speak his mind directly and honestly. 
And in our predicament I find a little 
solace in the reflection that someone’ 
up there on the Wall is watching the 
Watchmen. 

Richard Drinnon teaches history at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He has written a book on 
Emma Goldman, the American anar- 
chist (“ Rebel in Paradise,” University 
of Chicago Press, 1962, 48s). 


Notes from a super—conference 


Michael Randle writes: The fact that 
the Stockholm conference on Vietnam 
could take place at all is an odd tri- 
bute to American foreign policy. The 
conference, from July 6 to July 9, 
was perhaps the most representative 
gathering of peace and progressive 
organisations, both old and new, to 
have taken place since World War II 
and it was able to achieve a consider- 
able measure of agreement about the 
Vietnam war and the political steps 
necessary to end it. 


In organisational terms the confer- 
ence resulted in the setting up of a 
Continuing Committee, consisting ini- 
tially of the sponsoring organisations, 
to further liaison and co-operation 
among those attending the confer- 
ence, At a more informal level it pro- 
vided a meeting ground where indi- 
viduals and groups could discuss to- 
gether and, in some cases, work out 
joint projects. Whether or not the 
conference proves to be a “ turning 
point” for the peace movement (as 
some delegates saw it), or just an- 
other expensive international super- 
conference, will depend largely on 
what springs out of it in the next six 
or twelve months. 


* * * 


The conference was sponsored by a 
number of international organisations 
as a result of an initiative by the 
Swedish Peace and _ Arbitration 
Society, but the bulk of the practical 
work was done by the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace (ICDP), the World Peace Coun- 
cil, and the Swedish committee. One 
of the very useful things they did was 
to assemble some lengthy and de- 
tailed background papers for the con- 
ference, Between them these papers 
provide an indictment of the politics 
and conduct of American intervention 
in Vietnam, and I hope the Continuing 
Committee are successful in their at- 
tempt to get these papers, or the best 
of them, published in book or pam- 
phlet form. 

Not that all were equally good; I 
found, for instance, the discussions 
which figured in two of the papers on 
whether or not the American conduct 
of the war contravened the Hague 


Regulations of 1907, and other agree- 
ments concerning the “rules of war, 
somewhat academic. 


The total balance of the papers is also 
open to criticism; it would have been 
good to have had a paper which took 
a really hard look at the politics o1 
the DRV (North Vietnam govern- 
ment) and at the conduct of the war 
on the Liberation Front side. And 
then there was also the Buddhist 
question. 


* * * 


I do not think I am betraying any 
confidences in stating that the ques- 
tion of Buddhist representation was 
one of the major controversies behind 
the scenes. Originally it was left open 
as to whether there would be any 
representation from Vietnam at all, 
partly because of the problems of 
who should be represented. At a later 
meeting the organising committee de- 
cided to invite representatives of the 
DRV (North Vietnam) and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front; the Buddhists 
were not to be represented in person 
since it was clear that this would not 
be acceptable to the DRV and NLF 
(and no doubt other) delegates, but 
a Buddhist group would be asked to 
submit a paper. This decision was un- 
popular with a number of the spon- 
soring organisations which had not 
sent representatives to the meeting at 
which this decision was taken. 


When the organising committee met 
again in Stockholm about a week be- 
fore the conference was due to begin, 
it was discovered that some of the 
delegates knew nothing about the de- 
cision to have a paper from a Budd- 
hist group, and there was strong op- 
position to the paper which had been 
submitted by the Overseas Buddhist 
Association and the Buddhist Socialist 
Bloe of Vietnam. Faced with a crisis 
which could easily have wrecked the 
conference altogether, the committee 
then decided to withdraw the paper, 
again, unfortunately, before the ar- 
rival in Stockholm of some of those 
most concerned about the Buddhist 
issue. Even if everyone had been 
present, however, there is probably 
nothing else the committee could have 


done at this stage if the conference 
was to go ahead, 


The critics of the statement sub- 
mitted by the Buddhist groups were 
by no means confined to the World 
Peace Council delegates; they in- 
cluded many who had worked actively 
with the Buddhists in the past. The 
general political position outlined in 
the paper was not only reasonable but 
very close indeed to the programme 
of the NLF itself - the establishment 
of a coalition government in. South 
Vietnam, eventual re-unification with 
the North, a socialist internal policy 
and a broadly neutralist foreign 
policy. 

The immediate steps proposed, how- 
ever, were much more controversial: 
these envisaged first a “civilian gov- 
ernment,” consisting of a coalition of 
various tendencies under the leader- 
ship of the Buddhists, but excluding 
the Communists; and the civilian 
government would then pave the way 
to an elected government which 
would negotiate simultaneously with 
the Americans for a withdrawal, with 
the Front for a cease-fire and ‘“ with 
Hanoi for the withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese troops.” Apart from sug- 
gesting that the NLF does not in fact 
command majority support in Viet- 
nam (a matter I am quite happy to 
leave to the Vietnamese), the state- 
ments do imply a degree of co-opera- 
tion with the Americans, at least 
during an interim period, which is 
disturbing even to those most sym- 
pathetic to the Buddhist case. Many 
were afraid that the Buddhist propo- 
sition outlined in these statements 
was “dangerous” in that it could 
pave the way to a sell-out to the 
Americans. 


LJ * ™ 


The Buddhist question was closely 
allied to the other main controversy 
that arose in the discussion of the 
commissions set up to _ consider 
various aspects of the war - whether 
or not the NLF should be regarded 
as “the sole representative’ of the 
people of Vietnam. In the end the 
commissions chose various wordings 
on this issue, and as the recommen- 
dations from the commissions were 
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simply received by the final plenary 
session, a major controversy was 
avoided. 


The Appeal which was adopted at the 
plenary session did speak of the NLF 
as representing ‘the fundamental 
aspirations of the people of Vietnam.” 
Four people (David McReynolds, Sid- 
ney Lens, George Lakey and myself) 
voted against it, and there were three 
abstentions. It seems to me wrong, 
and certainly a tactical error, to say 
anything about how representative 
the NLF or the Buddhists or anyone 
else is in Vietnam; from the outside 
it is our job to demand unconditional 
American and allied withdrawal so 
that the Vietnamese themselves can 
work out who represents what. Cer- 
tainly, a conference which was unable 
to hear any spokesman from a politi- 
cal grouping which has shown itself 
at times courageously independent 
and having a fair degree of popular 
support would have done better to 
have left such internal Vietnamese 
matters alone. But in any case the 
Appeal was not a good document and 
was designed to accommodate the 
various tendencies within the confer- 
ence rather than as an effective state- 
ment for the outside world. 


On the Buddhist issue, I do not want 
to be a partisan of a Buddhist solu- 
tion or of the merits of the particular 
document submitted to the confer- 
ence. I do think the Buddhists should 
be heard. It may be that the political 
reality is such that it is impossible to 
think of getting both Buddhists (I 
mean Buddhists as a political force) 
and NLF together at the same confer- 
ence. This in itself is a great pity but 
not of fundamental importance; after 
all there have been a number of con- 
ferences at which Buddhists but not 
the NLF have been present, and for 
the time being we may have to con- 
tent ourselves with meeting these 
groups separately. But the tendency 
to align completely with the NLF 
(even if the NLF does have majority 
support) and to suppress spokesmen 
for other (even minority or ‘‘ danger- 
ous”) viewpoints is one that must be 
resisted if the Continuing Committee 
is to play a useful role. 


Greece: 
the crude 
dictatorship 


“Democrats in Europe have yet to 
accommodate themselves to the idea 
that a crude military dictatorship is 
installed in Greece .. . It seems im- 
probable .. . that a successful Com- 
munist coup in Greece would have 
caused no more than a slight malaise 
in Western government circles... 
the immediate concern would have 
been the suppression of fundamental 
personal liberties, parliamentary de- 
mocracy, and the rule of law. 

«|. . these freedoms have been sup- 
pressed, and ... there is no sign what- 
ever that the military junta now rul- 
ing Greece has any intention of re- 
linquishing its dictatorship ... The 
frontiers of freedom are narrow 
enough as it is; acquiescing in their 
further limitation diminishes our own 
freedom.” 

Thus, in tones much milder than the 
evidence it had produced deserved, 
The Times made clear its fundamen- 
tal objections to the continuance in 
power of the ruling military junta in 
Greece. Its editorial of July 15 backed 
up two first-rate in-depth reports on 
the present situation by its so-called 


News Team, published in the issues of 
July 14 and July 15. 

These two reports, the product of a 
fascinating journalistic departure, 
have succeeded in making news 
where there is none. Only the more 
amazing examples of puritan excess, 
like the ban on certain Classical plays 
or on mini-skirts, have excited the 
British press since the coup, for news 
as normally conceived involves disas- 
ter or dissent and the Greek junta 
have so far avoided disaster and 
crushed dissent. What The Times 
News Team has done is itself to act 
as an agency for dissent in Greece; 
it has followed up reports of mur- 
ders, island concentration camps, im- 
prisonment, censorship, bans and so 
on, and then “ cross-checked” these 
with the men in power. It reports 
the answers of these “responsible ” 
men and is not afraid to make clear 
that it found most of the answers un- 
satisfactory. 

The team reports that the elected 
president of the Bar Council of 
Athens, Mr Sakellaropoulos, a Centre 
Union supporter, refused to give any 
undertaking to the military junta as 
to his behaviour if he were free, and 
is now jailed on the island of Yioura. 
He was denounced on May 13 as a 
“ dangerous Communist’ when, says 
The Times, “in fact... (he) is noth- 
ing of the sort’; neither the Minister 
of Public Order nor Brigadier Pata- 
kos, Minister of the Interior, were 
prepared to commit themselves that 
Sakellaropoulos was a Communist but 


the new Bar Council admitted that it 
had done nothing to secure the re- 
lease of the man mainly because he 
had not asked from prison that they 
should try. Says The Times: “It is 
perhaps not surprising that no appeal 
for help has been received from the 
imprisoned man, as prisoners on 
Yioura, according to officials of the 
Ministry of Public Order, can use the 
telephone only in an emergency, and 
they have their mail censored.” 

Again, the music of Mikis Theodora- 
kis, a United Democratic Left MP, 
president of the Lambrakis Youth and 
composer of Zorba’s Dance, has been 
banned, and the man is in hiding. A 
young Athens girl was sent for court 
martial last week for playing his re- 
cords in her flat. The first article also 
mentions intimidation of university 
lecturers and school teachers from 
above and from informers; how a 
great many books have been with- 
drawn from circulation, and left-wing 
bookshops closed down (“ We tried 
to buy a Who’s Who in Greece at a 
prominent bookshop . . . The person 
behind the counter said stocks of the 
work were on the premises, but the 
government had banned its sale. This 
was because it contained biographies 
of anti-government personalities. A 
government official .. . said ‘We may 
have banned the sale, but we’ve not 
tried to withdraw copies already in 
circulation.’ We took it right up to 
the Minister for Public Order. 
‘Liars!’ said Mr Totomis. ‘We have 
not banned this work and you can go 


back to the shop and tell them so ’.’’); 
how the press is rigorously con- 
trolled; how the theatre is censored; 
how many non-political organisations 
have been banned (‘“ when General 
Angelis dissolves an organisation 
there is no charge, no trial, no verdict 
- just sentence.”). 

The second article is concerned with 
the way the new regime has stabi- 
lised its power by the use of courts 
martial and savage sentences for the 
most trivial political offences: four 
and five year sentences for using in- 
sulting words against the King and 
the government. The Times reports 
that at least 480 people have been 
deprived of their citizenship since the 
coup. When its reporters suggested to 
General Patakos that the decision to 
deprive Melina Mercouri, the film 
actress, of her nationality might be 
unpopular in Western Europe, he re- 
plied bluntly: ‘‘ We do not care what 
you think.” That this bullying state- 
ment is untrue, however, is brought 
out clearly in The Times report: De- 
fence Minister, General Spantidakis, 
asked the team, ‘‘ Why do the British 
government not support us in our 
struggle against Communism? ” The 
ruling oligarchy in Britain is unhappy 
about the way the Greek regime con- 
ducts its affairs, The Times is giving 
them more cause to worry by publi- 
cising these facts so widely, and we 
may hope that this will help to sap 
the morale of that “crude military 
dictatorship ” which has been estab- 
lished in Greece. BOB OVERY 
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Jean-Pierre Leaud as Paul, and 
Chantel Goya as Madeleine in 
“ Masculin-Feminin.” 


FILMS/PETER WILLIS 


But some 


media are 


more understanding 
than others 


Paul and his friend sitting in a cafe. 
Enter a man who asks the way to the 
sports stadium. ‘‘ Other side of Paris” 
replies the proprietress, mechanically. 
Exit man. Paul stands up, repeats the 
same question. Same reply; he sits 
down. 
“What was that about?” asks his 
friend. 
“Twas being him.” 
“a And 9 ” 


“And nothing.” Very long pause, 
you assume that’s that. Then, 
Paul: “It doesn’t help at all to 
put yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes.” 

Godard’s Masculin-Feminin alee 
Royal and Victoria) is a collage of 
several basic subjects. It is about 
Paris in December 1965, the space 
between two stages of an election, 
which must have made many aspects 
of life, especially the political, feel 
very unreal; it is about young people, 
in whose company Godard had found 
himself at that time, but, perhaps 
above both of these, it is about the 
divisions between people: between 
masculine and feminine, but also be- 
tween races (the very Dutchman like 
scene on the Metro between a white 
prostitute and two Negroes, one of 
whom delivers the immortal line: “ If 


THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Radio in the United States ceased to 
be a significant cultural medium about 
fifteen years ago when, before the 
inexorable advance of television, it 
rapidly retreated to the status of an 
adjunct of the pop record industry. 
Since then disc jockey shows, endless, 
mindless and loud, loud, loud, have 
dominated much of the broadcast 
band, deftly squeezing the current 
“top 40” hits into the tiny intervals 
left between commercial announce- 
ments. The listening audience remains 
still largely that of catch-as-catch-can 
teenagers, all of whom nowadays 
seem to sprout portable transistor 
radios at a point pst below their 
right ears rather like a natural ap- 
pendeee of adolescence. 

ut here in Los Angeles, where I am 
visiting, a new kind of radio pro- 
gramme is making astonishing head- 
way - even to the extent of reclaiming 
an audience from the hypnotic grasp 
of television. This is the phone-in pro- 
gramme, which invites the listening 
audience to telephone the station and 
pour out their hearts to the world. 
While there have always been a few 


they’d told Carlie Parker: ‘Lay off 
the sax, Charlie, and you can kill the 
first ten whites you see, he’d never 
have played another note ’.”), between 
nations, generations, even between 
friends. The communication-defying 
spaces between people: Paul becomes 
an interviewer for an opinion poll. 
Questions and answers never reach 
their destinations; always bounce off 
each other in mid-air. It is about the 
gap that is an unhealable wound be- 
tween I and thou. 

As for the young people, Paul, 21, 
just out of national service, like his 
friends, is a Communist (apparently 
the usual vehicle for dissident left- 
ism in France). Their girlfriends tag 
along, but are really more interested 
in teenage ephemera: clothes, pop 
music (Madeleine, Paul’s girlfriend, 
becomes a pop singer). “ This film is 
about the children of Marx and Coca- 
Cola” say a subtitle. In that case, the 
boys take after the former, and the 
girls, after the latter. Divisions again. 
One might be forgiven in a review 
of this film, for ignoring the story 
entirely. For one thing, it is very 
slight - Paul meets Madeleine, falls in 
love with her. Eventually they start 
sleeping together, Madeleine becomes 
pregnant. Paul dies ambiguously: ac- 


of these shows on the air (I seem to 
remember that the BBC was experi- 
menting with them a couple of years 
back) the remarkable thing about the 
situation in LA is their new popular- 
ity. There are now three stations here 
that are given over exclusively to 
phone-in broadcasting from morning 
to night - and they are the most 
listened-to stations in the area - es- 
pecially during the late night hours 
when the fare turns very lonely- 
hearts confessional. 

The programmes are a pathetic little 
symptom of the dreadful lonesome- 
ness of Los Angeles, where the dis- 
integration of anything like human 
community must be further advanced 
than any place else on earth. LA isn’t 
really a city at all when you come 
right down to it; it is a quasi-urban 
sprawl] laced loosely together by six 
and eight-lane freeways. There is no 
proper centre to the place and no 
fixed perimeter: just an uncontrolled 
amoeba-like oozing of highways, shop- 
ping centres, and housing tracts in all 
available directions. Within this soft, 
slow-motion, conurbational explosion, 
the population has always been tran- 
sient. (Frank Lloyd Wright, the archi- 
tect, once remarked that someone 
must have gotten hold of the state of 
Maine - in the far north-east - and 
given the country a good hard shake, 
with the result that everything that 
was loose slid into southern Cali- 
fornia.) Before World War II lots of 
old folks left their children behind, 
coming to the California coast to re- 
tire and die; then, since the war years, 
young families have left their parents 
behind, coming west to get in on the 


cident/suicide. Also it seems much of 
the time as much part of the back- 
ground as the December ’65 setting. 
The film proceeds in “ fifteen precise 
actions ” several of which, if they ad- 
vance the plot at all, do so perfunc- 
torily, subsidiary to the real action of 
the scene. The death of Paul is not 
shown at all, merely communicated 
by Madeleine and a girlfriend dicta- 
ting their statements to an unemo- 
tional police typist. 

Of all Godard’s films to date, this one 
appears at first sight to be the least 
consequential, in purely cinematic 
terms at any rate. Less melodramatic 
both generally and visually than 
Pierrot Le Fou (although the editing 
is still sometimes enough to jerk you 
out of your seat, such as a beautiful 
cut, retaining all the lines, angles and 
shapes on the screen, from a model 
guillotine descending, and a toy head 
rolling into the basket, to, quite sim- 
ply, a man disappearing down the 
steps into a subway), it represents a 
step forward in Godard’s exploration 
of the cinema as a total medium, a 
real part of what has been unfairly 
described as the McLuhan era (un- 
fairly, since it’s just the 20th century, 
to which both Marshall McLuhan and 
Godard are both integrally sympathe- 


munitions and aircraft industry boom 
- which has always been erratic and 
dislocative in its effects. Now the city 
is about one-third Negro and the 
Negroes - mostly recent arrivals from 
the south - are edging the anxious 
whites out of town and from suburb 
to suburb... and at last into a 
socially desolate hinterland where 
nothing remotely cultural exists be- 
sides the radio and TV. 

It is this vast emotional and cultural 
vacuum that the phone-in pro- 
grammes apparently do something to 
fill. Night after night the calls come 
in from people for whom, one gathers, 
loneliness has at last made the tra- 
ditional middle-class virtue of privacy 
an intolerable burden. And they un- 
load their half-baked opinions and 
their heart-aches: abandoned wives 
living on welfare payments ... men 
without jobs and without futures... 
deserted lovers . . . Negroes burning 
to revile white society . . . whites 
eager to explain their hatred of Ne- 
groes ... semi-articulate religious 
visionaries with tales of flying saucer 
adventures . . . parents whose child- 
ren have run away from home .. . 
elderly people who live in the isola- 
tion of growing senility . . . inter- 
minable soul-searching and public 
confession .. . and appeals for help, 
for understanding, for love. 

The programmes are presided over 
by glib and stickily sincere telephone 
jockeys who provide useless plati- 
tudes and who call all the women 
“my dear” and all the men “my 
friend’? and who usually finish by 
recommending a professional counse]l- 
lor in the caller’s vicinity. But at the 


tic. It is on account of perhaps this 
that they both incite either intense 
respect or near-apoplectic rage). 
For Godard has realised the truth of 
McLuhan’s dictum, “The medium is 
the message”; in his case, that it is 
the way in which the cinema looks at 
things that is important, rather than 
the things themselves. He would also 
appear to have taken to heart Mc- 
Luhan’s analysis (in Understanding 
Media, chapter 2) of media as hot and 
cold (the distinction is fairly straight- 
forward: the hotter the medium, the 
less participation is required from 
the audience, the more total is the 
information given. The precise de- 
terminants of participation however 
are rather subtle; television comes off 
as a coo] medium, for instance). Films 
are obviously hot, and a good many 
of Godard’s idiosyncratic tricks are 
designed to cool them right down, in 
respect of increasing the audience’s 
involvement, while maintaining the 
high information content. Examples 
are his chapter-headings and subtitles 
reminiscent of the relatively coo 
silent movies, the effectiveness of 
which is increased by building the 
words up on the screen in a piece- 
continued on next page 
very least - and that is all they are: 
the very least - they are someone to 
talk to for those who have no family, 
no companions, no neighbours. And 
sometimes the call is responded to by 
a lost soul in another corner of the 
city who is suffering the same tribu- 
lation and who will make an offer of 
friendship. 
It is all very pathetic, but very hu- 
man, and once again an example of 
how community between people will 
struggle to reassert itself even in the 
most absurd ways. 
I expect Los Angeles must have made 
the front pages of a few British 
dailies in late June due to the rioting 
that took place here when President 
Johnson spoke. The newspapers and 
the phone-in shows are still filled 
with discussion of the event as I 
write. As usual, it is nearly impossible 
to reconstruct precisely what hap- 
pened in an incident of violence in- 
volving some ten thousand people. 
But the LA police are feeling very 
proud of themselves for having 
broken up the march, at the expense 
of several] bloodied heads. They claim 
that “ under-cover agents” informed 
them of a plot on the part of the 
demonstrators to “rush” the hotel 
where LBJ was speaking - and into 
which he had to be smuggled via the 
back entrance - and to make an at- 
tempt on his life. Doubtless this is 
nonsense, but it is another indica- 
tion of how American political life 
is degenerating under pressure of the 
war, that our frightened officials put 
credence in the worst rumours they 
pick up off the streets. 


MASCULIN 
FEMININ 


from page 10 


meal and sometimes arbitrary way. 
Also, in this film, long monologues or 
dialogues - frequently straight ques- 
tion-and-answer - shot in a long single 
take, no camera movement, hardly 
any from the actors. These are held 
at almost indulgent length until, such 
is the construction of the film and the 
shots themselves, the initial interest - 
in what’s being said - dies away and 
is replaced by a totally different, 
deeper fascination. Perhaps the most 
exquisite instance of this is not a 
dialogue at all: two people listening 
to a record. For a long time nobody 
speaks, and the only movement is the 
black and white label on the record 
revolving between the two of them. 
Godard also shares with McLuhan a 
penchant for excruciating (the only 
relevant qualitative standard) puns. 
These can be bland: they go into a 
cinema; it’s a hefty erotic Swedish 
movie, but before we actually see it, 
a subtitle appears, lifted, with delight, 
off the side of a Kodak box: “A fast, 
sensitive film.’ Or meaningful: 
“There’s mask in masculine” says 
Paul. ‘What is there in feminine? ” 
“Nothing,” replies his friend, which 
in a way contradicts the ending of 
Une Femme est une Femme, where 
the husband says to his wife “‘ Angela, 
tu es infame! ” “Non” she replies 
contentedly, “je suis une femme.” 
It also seems to be contradicted by 
the inscrutable pun, at the end of 
Masculin - Feminin. Paul, made in- 
creasingly unhappy by his love for 
Madeleine, is dead. She remains. The 
word “Feminin” is shown; the re- 
sundae letters are removed, leaving 
ae in.” 

As one has come to expect of Godard, 
the film is splattered with casual, 
meaningless acts of violence. People 
shoot each other, a man immolates 
himself, a man draws a knife and 
advances on Paul, who backs away. 
Denied a fight, the man turns the 
knife and stabs himself in the stom- 
ach. Another instance of communi- 
cation-failure? Partly, but much more 
than that. These acts constitute a 
representation of the mindless, care- 
less brutality of modern life. For 
Godard (to gratefully quote Michel 
Delahaye) the most terrible aspect of 
it is “the banality of the atrocities, 
and the atrocity of this banality.” 
Their blunt uncensured inclusion in 
the film indicates Godard’s careful 
concern, as McLuhan puts it, “ with 
effect rather than meaning.” 

“We often used to go to the cinema,” 
Says Paul’s voice, narrating, “ We'd 
shiver with excitement as the screen 
lit up... but mostly we are disap- 
pointed; it wasn’t the film we'd 
dreamed, the film we all carried in 
our hearts. The film we wanted to 
make. And secretly wanted to live.” 
Perhaps it was really Godard talking 
there, for he of all film-makers ful- 
fills the films in his heart. He takes 
such apparently random, unpromising 
material, he makes films so fast, two 
or three a year, sometimes two at 
once; they look, frequently, so rough- 
finished, that you begin to wonder if 
he isn’t perhaps making bricks with- 
out straw. And then it all falls into 
place, and you realise that he’s 
achieved a method of using nothing 
but straw. Straws in the wind, per- 
haps, but he turns them into beauti- 
fully solid, permanent bricks. 


June issue just out 


RESISTANCE 


Published by Resistance Working 
Group, Factory Road, Birmingham 
19; price 1s, Is 3d post free. Write 
for sale or return rates. 


Ciassified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CHINESE FILM - ‘' The East is Red.'' Society 
for Anglo-Chinese Understanding invites mem- 
bers and friends to the Holborn Central 
Library, 32 - 88 Theobalds Road, WCl. Friday 
July 28 at 7.15 pm - SACU, 24 Warren Street, 
Wil. EUSton 0074. 


Personal 


A VITAL CHOICE to be made in the Peace 
Movement. 


CARRY ON begging... 


EXPERIMENTS in non-violent sabotage at Por- 
ton Camp, Wilts. Interested parties will meet 
at Diffey’s Cafe, Market Place, Salisbury, on 
Sunday 23 July at 2.30 pm. Everybody, es- 
pecially local supporters, welcome, 


MAKE NEW INTERESTING FRIENDS: trial 
introductions free VCC. 34 Honeywell, London 
SWil 


MARRIAGE: I AM 25 years old, two yards tall, 
German student of humanities. The girl I am 
longing for should have in common with me 
a steady pacifist engagement and a great love 
to nature especially to animals. Please write in 
English, French or German to Peace News 
Box No 482, I am waiting for your letter, 


or start working? 


RE. NEW C100 ADVERT. 97 people still needed 
to reform Direct-action committee, Box 814. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
Hable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins Labo- 
ratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Portsmouth. 
Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greeting 
cards, stationery etc, 9.30 am to 6 pm. Mon - 


Sat. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. Six months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


LIBERTARIAN TEACHERS BULLETIN - obtain- 
able from Housmans Bookshop and by post 
nee eth from 82, North Road, Highgate, Lon- 
on, 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 95 a quarter post free from 105 Eus- 
ton Road, NW1, 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647, Opens tomorrow at 7.45 pm. 
New Revue: The DON’T JUST SIT THERE 
Show. Every Thu, Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. 
Tickets 7s 6d, 5s, Members 7s 6d. 


Accommodation 


ATTRACTIVE bed-sitting room. Use of kitchen 
and bathroom. Vegetarian only. CHIswick 
3565, 


Accommodation wanted 


QUAKER, male, working, seeks accommodation 
with similar family. North or West London 
preferred. Box No 813. 


URGENT. Italian couple require London house/ 
flat from August 5. 1/3 weeks, Box 483. 


Situations vacant 


RESIDENT WARDEN. Daily residential nursery 
school family reunion centre. Established un- 
der 1944 Educational Act, Pioneer work for 
aba ip abel aD 36 Dale Road, Purley, Surrey. 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION. Apply to: Myrtle 
Solomon, General Secretary, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London WC1. 

Wanted. Couple to act as warden/caretakers. 
Apply in writing (only if over 25 years old). 
Live in basement flat/garden with amenities 
in exchange for evening and weekend duties. 
Good accommodation for two adults. Caretakers 
only would be considered, but preference given 
to members interested in developing peace 
centre here. 

Records Clerk and general office work. Book- 
keeping and typing an asset. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities for initiative but dedication to routine 
work a_ basic necessity. Write stating salary 
required and qualifications. 

Partner/Assistant to General Secretary. Typing 
essential. Willing to work overtime and some- 
times away from London to initiate local cam- 
paigns and devetopment. Ability to write, or- 
ganise and deal intelligently with correspon- 
dence, committee and conference work. 


Change of address 

THE OVERSEAS Vietnamese Buddhist Associa- 
tion has changed its address to: 11 rue de 
Vénus, Maisons-Alfot (94), France. (Telephone 
207.45.28). 


ary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


22 July, Saturday 


EDGWARE, 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


KETTERING, 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Northall, Vietnam Think In. Chairman Mrs 
H. Butlin. Panel: Peggy Duff (International 
Confederation for Peace and Disarmament) Dr 
Phillip Harvey (Consultant Physician). Proceeds 
to Sussex University for Vietnam Fund. Ad- 
mission ls. Kettering Peace in Vietman Com- 
mittee. 


MANCHESTER 2, 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for Street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 


BRISTOL: Queens Road, on sale Peace News 
and Peace Books. Helpers welcomed. Chris 
Shellard. 


23 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers, 


LONDON NW1 5 pm. 200 Gower Street. Meeting 
with police. Islington CARD. 


LONDON WC1 2.30 pm. Lucas Arms, 
Grays Inn Road, 
meeting. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Welgh House, Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). Barnaby 
Martin ‘‘ Beyond Protest.’’ Order of the Great 
Companions. 


25 July, Tuesday 


LONDON SW1. 7 pm. Denison House, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. Speaker: Swami Avyak- 
tananda ‘‘ The recognition of Israel as a State.” 
Chairman: Margaret Flint. The Vedanta Move- 
ment. 


26 July, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


245A 
London Committee of 100 


27 July, Thursday 


BIRMINGHAM 8 pm. The Foyer, Dr Johnson 
House, Colmore Circus. War Resisters’ Inter- 
national Council. Among those Present: Devi 
Prasad, Michael Randle, David McReynolds. 
Society of Friends, Warwicks. 


28 July, Friday 


LONDON WI 7.30 pm. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
41 Fitzroy Square, Greetings to Che Guevara. 
Solidarity mecting with Vietnam, Cuba and the 
Organisation of Latin American Solidarity 
(OLAS). Speakers: Inc. Robin Blackburn, Ern- 
est Roberts, Russell Stetler, Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. > 


6 August, Sunday 


LONDON ECi 3 - 4 pm. HIROSHIMA DAY, 
Kneeling Vigil on steps of St Paul's. Details 
Christian Non-violent action, 27 Fairfield Grove, 
London, SE7. 


10 August, Thursday 


LONDON N11. 7 pm. Meeting of Christian Non- 
piolere action (Christian C 100) 5 Caledonian 
oad. 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 
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5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


Conference: 
CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHURCH— 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


PEACE AND WAR 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
will hold its annual Summer Con- 
ference at Clifton Theological Col- 
lege, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9 from 
Monday August 7 to Saturday 
August 12, 1967. 

SPEAKERS: The Right Rev the 
Bishop of Crediton, Michael de-la- 
Noy, The Rev Sidney Hinkes, The 
Rev Gordon Wilson. 

Conference fee £10 Os Od less book- 
ing fee of 10s. 

Please write for further details 
from the General Secretary (PN), 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 
Great James Street, London WCI1. 
Non-Members welcomed. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday July 23 
Weigh House Church Hall, Binney 
Street opposite Selfridges 

Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Beyond Protest ” 


GREETINGS TO 
CHE GUEVARA 


Solidarity meeting with Vietnam, 
Cuba and the Org. of Latin American 
Solidarity (OLAS) 

Speakers: Robin Blackburn (New Left 
Review), Ernest Roberts (AEU), in 
his individual capacity, Russell Stetler 
(BRPF), Paul Sweezy (Monthly Re- 
view). 

Films: “‘ Guerrilla War in Venezuela,” 
“ Progress in Cuba” 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, London WI. 

Nearest tube Warren Street, Gt Port- 
land Street, Euston Square. 

Buses: 253, 269, 73. 


Friday July 28. 7.30 pm (doors open 
7 pm) 


Organised by Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation, 49 Rivington Street, Lon- 
don EC2, phone 739 6952 & 944 4200 


“I do not know of any other countries where boys of 15 can be eneouraged. 
to commit themselves for no less than 12 or 15 years without the opportunity 


to change their minds.” 


ERIC LUBBOCK, MP 


introducing 


Reluctant 


Servicemen 


The National Council of Civil Liberties memorandum to the Ministry of 
Defence, with numerous case histories and proposals fer new legislation. 


Reprinted from Peace News. 


2s (post 3d) 21s dozen post free. Supplies for free or nominal price 
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‘We shall 
turn you 
On... 


Peter Willis writes: ‘‘ Turn on before 
you go” was the warning in The 
Times announcement of the “ Legal- 
ise Pot” raliy in Hyde Park last Sun- 
day. If the more gentle participants 
had indeed followed this advice, then 
the beauty, and considerateness and 
love generated at the rally, or be-in, as 
it quickly became, was in itself an ex- 
cellent argument in favour of the 
weed. Other arguments, in the 
speeches, were largely inaudible, pre- 
dictable, and, compared with the rest 
of the afternoon, rather a formality. 
Allen Ginsberg chanted for the crowd, 
was asked by the police to desist from 
playing his squeeze box, smilingly 
complied and went on without. Des- 
pite this little drama, the crowd failed 
to take up the chanting, which could 
have been beautiful but must have 
been strange to many of them, re- 
serving their breath for shouting 
slogans at the police. These sounded 
more than usually ugly and meaning- 
less, and by the cnd of the afternoon, 
after discovering that the word 
“love” doesn’t really lend itself to 
being shouted, a good number had 
settled for a more musical response 
to official interruptions, singing, clap- 
ping and chanting. 

After the speeches had ended, the 
rally fragmented, little clusters of 
people all over the park growing up 
around a few people playing musical 
instruments (forbidden in the park) 
or dancing. These were, inevitably, 
eventually broken up by the police, 
whereupon they would disperse and 
reform again elsewhere. If the police 
looked like losing their cool and be- 
coming obstreperous, they found 
themselves being followed around by 
a large horde of hippies, which must 
have induced in them much the same 
sort of paranoia they themselves are 
so wont to put on inoffensive demon- 
strators. 

The total impression of the afternoon 
was of a group of people determined 
both to do their own thing, and to 
handle the conflicts that arose peace- 
fully and constructively, using sym- 
bols and reality together. Perhaps it 
was best summed up by a group sing- 
ing, to the well-known tune, not “ We 
shall overcome” but “ We shall turn 
youon...” 


Denied witness 
from prison 


Mike Summers reports: Last Monday 
two of those arrested at Grosvenor 
Square on July 2 when the Commit- 
tee of 100 held its ‘Genocide 
Square’ demonstration appeared at 
Marlborough Street Magistrate’s 
Court. Tommy Farr’s case had begun 
the previous week when the prosecu- 
tion was heard; on Monday the case 
for the defence was supposed to have 
been given. However, when Tommy 
Farr asked for an adjournment so 
that Jim Radford, a vital witness, 
could be brought from prison to give 
evidence, this was refused by the 
magistrate, Mr Edward Robey, on the 
grounds that it wasn’t an important 
enough case to bring a witness from 
prison. In view of the fact that Tom- 
my Farr is claiming that violence was 
used on him by his arresting con- 
Stable, it seems monstrous that he was 
not allowed an adjournment to call 
his witness. The case was considered 
sufficiently important for Tommy 
Farr to be found guilty and fined £2 
with £5 5s costs, and he intends to 
appeal. 
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Dialectics of Liberation 


More mystified than ever 


Roger Barnard writes: There was a 
good atmosphere at the opening ses- 
sion of the international congress on 
The Dialectics Of Liberation last 
Saturday afternoon. The Round 
House was packed to hear Dr David 
Cooper open the fortnight with an 
explanatory statement about the aims 
and objectives of the congress: to 
demystify all forms of human vio- 
lence, and to collate, across inter- 
national boundaries, the most ad- 
vanced thought in the social and psy- 
chological sciences, which can then 
be presented to governments to try 
to persuade them to turn aside from 
their present suicidal course. That in 
itself is a crazy proposition, that you 
can persuade governments: to act 
against their own vested interests, but 
presumably this irony was lost on Dr 
Cooper. To me, however, it was a bad 
way to set the ball rolling. 

Following that, Dr Ronald Laing be- 
gan a lengthy analysis of his now 
familiar theme of violence masquerad- 
ing as love, attempting in the process 
to develop this from an individual 
or small group context (the micro- 
social situation of the family) into a 
larger social context (the macro- 
social network of international rela- 
tionships, etc). Laing is a poor public 
speaker (his heavy Scots accent 
doesn’t help) but he is one of the 
very few psychiatrists today who is 
trying hard to bridge the disastrous 
gap between Marxism and Freudian- 
ism, and he’s always worth listening 
to. Strangely enough, for all the ad- 
vance guard qualities of his thinking, 
he came down in the end to the pro- 
position that the most pressing prob- 
lem facing us today is the question 
of why people obey. Anarchists and 
radical pacifists have been tackling 
that problem for years! 

In the evening there was a meeting 
of all the participants, ie. everybody 
who had paid 15 guineas for the 
whole fortnight. There was some 
sharp disagreement about how the 
congress should be ‘“‘ managed,” some 
people wanting travelling micro- 
phones so that questions could be 
asked from the floor during lectures, 
others wanting to decide right then 
exactly what subjects should be dis- 
cussed at the seminars after each 
lecture, still others wanting the con- 
gress to broaden out from the Round 
House and initiate action and protest 
in the community. There seemed to 
be many people who felt irked (in 
my opinion, rightly so) at the way the 
organisers of the congress were ap- 
parently trying to “ structure ” every- 
thing in advance, blocking genuine 
dialogue, instead of letting the whole 
thing just fall into its natural parts 
and follow its own natural course. 
Things picked up on Monday, by all 
accounts. J was unable to hear Greg- 
ory Bateson’s morning lecture, ‘“ Con- 
sciousness versus Nature,” but I got 
to the Round House when the panel 
discussion on his lecture was just be- 
ginning. It was a good discussion, by 
Paul Goodman, Bateson, Laing, and 
Francis Huxley, with Goodman some- 
thing of a fish out of water with his 
lovely old-fashioned anarchism and 
anti-statism; but here again, one of 
the major flaws in either organisation 
or intention became very apparent, 
for it was extremely difficult for any- 
one in the audience to stand up and 
make a point or ask a question, and 
there was little real communication: 
the panellists, apart from Goodman, 
often seemed to be talking to them- 
selves, literally. 

On Tuesday morning, the lack of 
communication was compounded still 
further by Stokely Carmichael’s ap- 
parent inability to have a face-to-face 
conversation with anyone who. didn’t 
agree with him on the question of 


black/white violence. Carmichael is a 
charismatic speaker, and his analysis 
of what has been done to the Negro 
and the coloured people of the Third 
World by the white West is acute 
(though not very original, deriving 
largely from Che Guevara and Frantz 
Fanon), and I might add that every 
white man should listen to what 
Stokely is saying and try to under- 
stand, if only for his own good. In 
the final analysis, however, I do not 
think the man is authentic. Especially 
when he read from his prepared 
notes, he began to sound like a 
machine, and as he neared the end of 
his speech the slogans seemed to take 
over and gain control, so that he slid 
into stupid demagoguery. 

From demagoguery he went into 
nearly incoherent rage as questions 
began to come up from the floor that 
challenged his fundamental assump- 
tions. Despite his determination to 
talk, not about the individual, but 
about groups and organisation and 
mass resistance and the building up 
of “black revolutionary conscious- 
ness,” Carmichael is finally not a 
political man. He interprets the world, 
not just partially, but totally through 
his own wounded resentment at white 
men. The result is frantic abstractions 
(“ black guerrilla warfare throughout 
the West”) and a fight for petty 
victories and spite, which are not 
political propositions, though they are 


ae eS 
Bob Overy writes: The occasion of 
Jim Radford’s and Nicolas Walter’s 
return to Brighton last Sunday, pre- 
paratory to their two months’ spell 
in prison, was made into a rather 
moving and enjoyable day out for 
their fellow campaigners from Lon- 
don and the Brighton area. 

The evening meeting, deftly chaired 
by Peter Cadogan of the Committee 
of 100, best expressed the personal 
occasion which it was. Nine months 
after the church service for the 
Labour Party conference which was 
gate-crashed by more than 20 from 
the peace movement appalled at 
British support for the US war in 
Vietnam, the inhabitants of Brighton 
were frankly not very interested in 
“having a go” at Jim Radford and 
the others who had come back last 
Sunday morning, outside the church 
this time, to explain why they stood 
up during the reading of the lessons 
to confront Wilson and Brown on 
Vietnam. Again, when Jim Radford, 
outside the town hall, read a long ex- 
tract from the courageous indictment 
of the Brighton police and magis- 
trates contained in the pamphlet 
Indecency in Church, which was 
signed by the eight prosecuted and 
convicted of “indecent” behaviour, 
few other than supporters were there 
to listen and the Brighton cops and 
bench were very much out of sight. 
More than a hundred people, mostly 
from the peace movement, sat in the 
congenial small auditorium, an annexe 
of the local library, to hear folksing- 
ers and then short speeches from Dr 
Martin Birsting], Nic Walter, Jim Rad- 
ford, William Warbey and Tony 
Smythe. Dr Birstingl is a revelation 
to those of us who think wearily that 
we’ve heard all there is to hear on 
Vietnam. 

However, the main concern of the 
evening was, more specifically, the 
struggle against the war in this coun- 
try, the techniques and tactics re- 
quired and the consequences to be ex- 
pected. Nic Walter, in a strangely 
emotional speech, emphasised his 


turn to Brighton 


good for the soul. On this evidence, 
at least, precisely the biggest trouble 
with Carmichael is his charisma, and 
the fact that he loves his charisma: 
it is the psychology of apocalypse, of 
“burn, baby, burn,” and it is frankly 
terrifying. 

Just as he mislabels all the victims 
“black,” so he mislabels all the exe- 
cutioners ‘“ white.” He should know 
by now that the final authority which 
pertains throughout man’s society is 
not an authority of race but an insti- 
tutionalised authority of property and 
arms; and he should also know that 
the life-denying evil inheres in the 
nature of that authority and not in 
its colour. If he wanted change, he 
would speak change. Instead, he con- 
fines himself to a fantasy so absolute 
in its rejection that it amounts finally 
to little more than “business as 
usual,” the other side of the white 
liberal coin. But presumably I am 
just another ofay white liberal to Mr 
Carmichael, and presumably he would 
be gladdened to know that I find his 
programme terrifying. At any rate, 
there was precious little dialogue 
after Stokely’s tirade, and there was 
precious little demystification of “ all 
forms of human violence.” If any- 
thing, violence was more mystified 
and canonised than ever by the time 
he’d finished. Still, there it is. We 
pacifists and anarchists haven’t got 
much to show him for our efforts. 


conflicting feelings on the church pro- 
test now he was going to prison, leav- 
ing his family at home (“I wish I 
hadn’t, but I'm glad I did”). 
He was followed by Jim Radford, al- 
so leaving a family behind for two 
months, who put forward his proposal 
to unite “‘ the genuine anti-war move- 
ment in this country” behind a 
blanket opposition to the Labour 
Party’s road to peace and socialism. 
The issue was whether decent mem- 
bers of the Labour Party could con- 
tinue to associate themselves “ with 
those who support what is going on in 
Vietnam,” he said. The reaction from 
a smattering of Brighton socialists in 
the audience to his proposal that they 
burn their Labour Party cards was 
intense enough to suggest that he is 
hitting a sensitive nerve. 
William Warbey, the former Labour 
MP, who it will be remembered 
walked out of a meeting where Ber- 
trand Russell tore up his Labour 
Party card, had the test of following 
Jim Radford, and spent a long intro- 
duction in more-or-less telling us that 
he wouldn’t be taking action against 
the Labour Party of that sort. How- 
ever, he then developed an elaborate 
accusation against Wilson and Brown 
of ‘‘ hypocrisy, double-dealing and dis- 
honesty.” His speech deserved the 
media interest it would have aroused 
if he were still an MP. 
Finally, we had Tony Smythe of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
telling the people of Brighton, with 
reference to their police force and 
bench, “ You’ve got problems.” He 
even had a go at the Lord Chief 
Justice who had rejected the “ in- 
decency” appeals: watching him per- 
form he had felt he was watching 
f authority” defend itself against 
the rest.” He called on the Home 
Secretary to control the police; the 
police to control their tendency to 
act out a political role in prosecuting 
non-conformists; and the Lord Chief 
Justice to control the magistrates. It 
sounded fine and we were well 
pleased. 


